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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

WHAT M. EUGENE GUINOT SAW AT LONDON. 

h Feuilletons grow into Books; and therefore it 

isnot out of place that We should review here one of the 
Istest of these performances.—Ep. L. G.]} 
Evueexe Guinot is one of the most popular feuille- 
tonistes of the Paris press; and his name is well 
known as the author of the “ Revue de Paris,” which 
figures every week in the Siécle, and in which the 
sayings and doings of the beaw monde are recorded 
sometimes with wit, always with smartness, and in- 
variably with supreme contempt of truth and proba- 
bility. This good M. Guinot has just paid a week's 
visit to London, having come over in one of the 
hatches of curious sent by the “ Office Général des 
Chemins de Fer,” for 8/. sterling; and he has favoured 
the Siécle with his observations on the city of smoke 
and its people. As the English like to know what 
foreigners say about them, a few brief extracts from 
these feuilletons will perhaps not be read without in- 
terest. 

Of London in general, Guinot says,— 

“ What first strikes the mind, and astonishes the 
eye of the foreigner arriving at London is the extent 
of the city, the noise, the movement, the crowd which 
agitate that immensity. In no other capital can be 
found such grandeur and such tumult. In all direc- 
tions open, large, and long perspectives, animated by 
the multitude—rivers without end, which roll along 
tumultuously floods of pedestrians and vehicles. In 
the populous quarters of London one can only walk 
by forcing a passage with the fists and elbows. It is 
a perpetual struggle ; one must constantly be on the 
offensive and defensive. Once on one side of a street, 
itisimpossible to pass to the other. The smallest man, 
the lightest sylph, conld not succeed in crossing the 
street fall of carriages, encumbered with horses, and 
“vith thousands of wheels, which roll locked one in 
mother. English coachmen alone have the talent 
of getting out of this chaos of carts, cabs, waggons, 
and omnibuses,—of the tempest which roars inces- 
santly from morning till night.” 

The docks excite the feuilletoniste’s wonder and 
admiration ; but he sneers at the marvels of the Tower, 
doubts the authenticity of the blocks and axes which 
are said to have figured in notable executions, is 
firmly convinced that all the jewels of the crown are 
paste, and is shocked at the queer costume of the 
huissiers—beefeaters he means,—who, he says, wear 
caps of the time of Queen Elizabeth, coats of the 
lime of Charles I., and trousers of the year of grace 
49. He then declares that St. Paul's is a poor imita- 
tion of St. Peter's at Rome, and the Stock Exchange 
of the Bourse at Paris; after which he proceeds as 

ows :— 

“The English are accustomed to place a statue 
before their monuments as an advanced sentinel, 
Without seeking to establish any relation between the 
Personage and the edifice. Before St. Paul's there 
18 the statue of Queen Anne; before the Stock 
Exchange the statue of Field-Marshal Lord Welling- 
ton, coveréd with a little cloak, like those which 

rg postmen wear in winter. 

- You will often meet in the town statues of Lord 
ellington, and you will often see the name of 
iterloo inscribed at the corners of streets. Not 

uring the embarras du choix, the English are 

‘ iged to Tepeat themselves. They serve up Wel- 

pn inall kinds of sauce. He is their hero of 
ery day and their hero of Sundays. They multiply 

in poor with inexhaustible profusion, represent- 
pay great man in all forms, in all postures, and 
dle costumes; on foot, on horseback, a l’'antique, 

; as Cesar, as the Great Frederick, as 
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Napoleon, as Franconi; sometimes naked, sometimes 
clothed; in uniform, in a great coat, in a cloak, in a 
waterproof, in a coat with a stiff collar. He must 
certainly be somewhere represented with an umbrella 
in his hand. Under all these disguises, it is always 
the same man with his heroic Punch-like face. 

“The name of Waterloo is not less prodigally 
employed than the face of the most illustrious general. 
Streets, places, alleys, passages, squares, decorate 
themselves with insolent pride with the name of the 
memorable battle. The English, however, forget 
that they had only a share in that affair; and yet 
they swagger as if it belonged to them alone. Wel- 
lington and Waterloo are the glory of the earth; and 
the glory of the sea are Nelson and Trafalgar. A 
column of stone, high as the column of the Place 
Vendome, rises in the middle of Trafalgar Square, 
and on that column Admiral Nelson is stuck, in the 
attitude of a bully, with the nose in the air, and the 
hat cocked aside, Nelson on his column has two 
kings of England for satellites; a king before, a king 
behind; Charles I. preceding him as an outrider, 
George IV. following Lim as a groom. The two 
monarchs also are uncovered, whilst Nelson has 
his hat on. Assuredly Nelson deserved the honours 
of Trafalgar Square, but what was the use of giving 
him that cortége, and placing there two royal statues 
which look so piteously ?” 

The Financial Reform Association of Liverpool 
does not speak so disrespectfully of the Guards as our 
Seuilletoniste :-— 

“Tn going to Westminster, the curious stop at the 
Horse-Guard barracks, situated at Whitehall, at the 
entrance to Saint James’s Park. The soldiers of this 
corps délite are of an elegance which is seen nowhere 
else than in the English army, and at the Opera 
Comique. There is nothing martial in their uniform, 
but it is so elegant and coquettish as to produce the 
best effect. Every one of these soldiers has the air 
of a walking gentleman on the stage, rather than of 
a real dragoon really mounting guard. Our readers 
cannot picture to themselves simple soldiers so 
well dressed, combed, brushed, oiled, pomatumed, 
blackinged, and varnished; their hands and nails are 
attended to as carefully as those of the most perfect 
gentleman ; their hair is curled with art, and any 
trooper whose hair is not properly arranged, or nicely 
parted, is sent to the blackhole. On that point 
discipline is inexorable. These soldier dandies receive 
pay proportioned to their elegance. Means are 
afforded them of passing a comfortable existence. 
They are copiously fed, and take tea three times a 
day. Their uniform is splendid; the lowest grade 
serves as a pretext for ornaments; corporals are 
covered with embroidery, and lieutenants wear two 
large epaulettes.” 

The writer then minutely describes how grades are 
purchased in the English army, how they are quoted 
on the Stock Exchange, how they are sometimes cheap 
and sometimes dear, and how clever men contrive to 
make money and gain military rank by selling out 
when the price is high, and buying in when low. 

Eating at London is thus noticed :— 

* Foreigners are obliged to take their dinners in 
the taverns, for there are neither restaurants nor 
splendid cafés as at Paris, but only taverns very simply 
decorated, where the principal and often only food to be 
found is slices of underdone beef. In the fashionable 
taverns, where you ask for a beefsteak, they bring 
you five plates, each covered with a silver cover. 
* What is that ?” you ask, and they answer, ‘It is your 
beefsteak.’ You then find in one plate a slice of beef, 
in the second boiled potatoes, in the third peas, in 
the fourth lettuces, and in the fifth melted butter, 





without counting a multitude of phials containing 
vinegar and spices of all colours. As a variety, you 
are sometimes offered boiled salmon and puddings, 
and for dessert you have gooseberry tarts, and an 
enormous Cheshire cheese, into which every one by 
turns digs his knife or his nails. For drink there 
are ale and porter. You must be a millionnaire to 
drink winein England. People who have only 10001. 
a year are forced to stick to the national beers.” 

Guinot, in describing Her Majesty’s Theatre, says 
that its yellow and green decorations give it the 
appearance of an “omelette aux fines herbes;’ and 
he complains that the fronts of the boxes are so high 
that “only the coiffure and sometimes part of the 
foreheads of the ladies can be seen above them.” He 
declares that the English know nothing of music; 
“at bottom they are only barbarians,” notwithstanding 
all their musical pretensions. 

His description of a public dinner is as follows :— 

“Nothing is more curious than one of these 
repasts, which recal to mind the feastings described 
by Homer. Enormous pieces of beef, whole sheep, 
monstrous fishes, load an immense table bristling 
with bottles. The guests clothed in black, calm and 
serious, seat themselves in silence, and with the air 
which one takes at a funeral. Behind the president 
is placed a functionary called the toast-master. It is 
he who is charged to make the speeches. The presi- 
dent whispers to him the mot dordre, and “ Gentle- 
men,” says he, with the voice of a Stentor, “I am 
about to propose to you a toast, which cannot fail to 
be received by you with great favour; it is the health 
of the very honoursble, very respectable, and very 
considerable Sir Robert Peel, &c. &c.” The guests 
then, shaking off their silent apathy, rise all at once, 
as if they were moved by springs, and respond to the 
invitation by thundering forth frantic cries. Whilst 
the glasses are being emptied, three young girls, with 
bare shoulders, slip from behind a screen and play a 
tune on the piano. The toasts do not cease until the 
guests, having strength neither to rise nor to remain 
seated, roll under the table.” 

‘The rigid observance of Sunday is bewailed by 
the feuilletoniste in true French style. ‘ This solemn 
day,” he says, “ belongs exclusively to religious prac- 
tices and meditations. Not only is business sus- 
pended, but pleasures are interdicted. Repose would 
not be complete, if ennui did not give its seasoning 
for the greater glory of heaven.” No newspapers, he 
declares, are published on the Sunday; but the pru- 
dent Cockney, he says, only reads one half of his 
newspaper on Saturday, so as to have the remainder 
to read on the Sabbath. He states that as all the 
shops and taverns are shut up, people must starve if 
they don’t take the precaution of laying in a stock of 
provisions over night. He notices the advertisements 
of sermons to be preached at particular churches, and 
adds that popular pulpit orators preach the same ser- 
mon in different churches as actors perform the same 
character in different theatres:—‘ The Reverend 
Wilkinson will, for the fourth time next Sunday, in 
the church of St. George, preach his sermon on 
Christian charity, which has produced such great 
effect on the faithful,” is, he says, a frequent adver- 
tisement in the London journals. In the course of 
his observations on the dulness of Sunday, he com- 
municates some valuable information on the parks, 
“ Picture to yourself a vast campagne, with woods, 
lakes, canals, and fields, in which flocks of oxen and 
sheep browse; you would believe yourself in a beau- 
tiful district of Devonshire or Northumberland, and 
yet you are at London in St. James’s Park, Hyde 
Park, Regent’s Park. The most brilliant resi- 
dences of the aristocracy border these country places. 
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The parks form part of the domain of the crown, and 
bring in a revenue of twenty thousand sterling, from 
the land, the flocks, and the rent which the munici- 
pality pays to secure the enjoyment of these delicious 
promenades to the public. It is an apanage which 
now belongs to the Duke of Cambridge, uncle to the 
Queen. And yet, on Sundays, there are neither 
pedestrians, nor horsemen, nor carriages, in these 
magnificent parks—they are completely deserted !” 

“Tf,” says the writer sadly, in concluding his 
lament over the mournfulness and gloom of London 
on the Sunday, “if you would wish to know ennui in 
all its magnificence, pass a Sunday at London ; you 
will then understand the spleen, and will feel sur- 
prised that last year there were only three thousand 
five hundred suicides in that city; for assuredly the 
fifty-two Sundays of the year deserved more than 
that !” 

The description, however, of another feuilletoniste, 
Gauthier, we think was briefer and more pithy. “To 
pass the day all alone without a light, at the bottom 
of the well of the Great Pyramid, is preferable to a 
Sunday at London !” 








CANADA AND EMIGRATION. 


The Emigrant Churchman in Canada. By a 
Pioneer in the Wilderness, Edited by the Rev. 
H, Christmas, M.A., F.R.S. 2 vols. Bentley. 


Hiex Church and highly Conservative, the author 
views many things in the British North American 
provinces and the United States, in lights different 
. from those of preceding writers or “ pioneers.” His 
work accordingly deserves the attention of all who 
are interested in obtaining an accurate knowledge of 
these parts, and of the emigration connected with 
them. For it is only by seeking information from 
every varied source that people can acquire the satis- 
factory fund of intelligence on which to act, in matters 
of such vital importance, and the comfort and hap- 
piness, or the reverse, of their lives and the lives of 
their families, must mainly depend upon their 
“ looking well before they leap.” These volumes are 
well calculated to enable them to do so, for we do not 
remember to have read any publication so particular 
in details for settlements across the Atlantic. 
Canada is the writer's favourite field, and he is a 
strenuous advocate for that wide-spread country. 
His religious opinions and prospects and hopes, are 
also set prominently forward; so much so that we 
might almost have included his work among our 
notices of the many religious issues from the press, 
which mark the current condition of the world and 
its literature—but that we find amid the general con- 
tents matters more germane to our periodical, and to 
what our readers expect from us. 

The first volume is occupied with the voyage out, 
Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, Niagara, Lake 
Huron, &c., and thence to Nova Scotia, and the 
travel portion in West Canada, has many charac- 
teristic and entertaining passages. But we will 
rather, leaving also New Brunswick behind us, ad- 
venture upon the subsequent tour through part of the 
States,and the more experienced remarks on Canadian 
matters. The dissenting preaching in the States is 
ridiculously exemplified, and the following is given 
as the close of a very absurd sermon preached at the 
Phonographic Hall, Boston, on Sunday evening, 
April 25, 1847, by one Elder Adams :— 

“ These are the last days, and wonderful things 
are to take place. The true, the everlasting gospel 
is to be preached to all nations; and the numerous 
systems of error are ready to crumble to pieces 
before the mighty power of truth. Truth has been 
banished from the earth for ages. All religious 
. sects have some truths in their creeds; but their 
numerous errors have a pernicions tendency. But 
the hour of God's judgment has come—the nations 
are in commotion, there are wars and rumours of 
wars, and the wise can easily discern the signs of the 
God has the means to do all his pleasure. 
unished the wicked in times past, and 
ng chastisement on his enemies, and on 





those who vilify and slander his servants. One of 
this kind of ‘ Chowder’ got the measure of his 
iniquity in the length of a cowhide on Friday last. 
All liars shall have their portion; some get a taste 
beforehand. * * * 

“ T would, in conclusion, allude to the cow-hiding 
affair that came off on Friday last. I never wilfully 
injured any man, and have been peacefully disposed 
towards all mankind. Desiring to make a little 
money by play-acting, in order to pay my debts, &c., 
I resumed the profession in which I am not a novice, 
and performed a few nights at the National. The 
caricature in ‘The Public Chowder,’ published by 
Mr. Eastabrook, was sufficient to excite the anger of 
a man who had any regard for his reputation. With 
the exception of the contemptible thing alluded to, 
no paper in Boston said aught against me, but rather 
bestowed praise; besides, ‘ The Public Chowder’ 
grossly misrepresented my sermon. The peculiar 
circumstances in which I was placed, fully justified 
my giving him a bond fide cow-hiding for his folly. 

* Paul says, ‘No chastisement for the present is 
joyous, but grievous; but afterwards it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness.’ It is to be hoped 
Mr. Eastabrook and all other economisers of truth, 
will take heed unto their ways, that they sin not 
with their tongue,—that they will not injure those 
who never have injured them. For the falsehoods and 
ridicule in the newspapers the law affords the ag- 
grieved party but little redress; and if a man who 
controls a paper is at liberty to say what he pleaseth, 
without regard to the feelings of another, then it is 
equally plain that cow-hides, pistols, dirks, fists, and 
other weapons will come in fashion, But God forbid 
such results! Jesus Christ once went into the holy 
temple which the Jews converted into a den of 
thieves, and with a whip of more cords than one, 
made the rebels scatter in double quick time. The 
way they run was a caution to sinners. Served them 
right. You perceive I am not the first preacher who 
flogged his enemy. A man is sometimes justified in 
proceeding to unlawful means to obtain satisfaction 
for the wrongs he has received. Amen.” 

A negro duel is ejusdem faring, and enough to 
put duelling out of fashion :— 

“A duel between two darkies—a regular built 
affair, conducted according to the most strict and 
punctilious provisions of the code of honour—came 
off one morning last week. The fight took place with 
pistols of the most approved fashion, at sunrise, on a 
small branch of the Metairie road. We do not know 
what the origin of the difficulty was, except that one 
of the parties, to use the phrase of one of the spec- 
tators, ‘was crossed in lub by de oder, and dat him 
hona must hab satisfacshun.’ 

“ We have learned, from one who was present at 
the combat, the particulars as they transpired. They 
were substantially as follows. 

‘“‘ After having taken their stands, one of the 
seconds noticed that, owing to their positions, the 
sunbeams set his principal a winking and rolling his 
eyes. This was sufficient ground for interfering, and 
he called out to the other second with— 

“<T say, nigga, I puts my weto on dat posishun, 
It’s agin de rules ob all de codes of hona dat I be 
eber seen. De frection ob de sun shines rader to 
severe and makes my principal roll him eye altogeder 
too much.’ 

“ «Wy, wy, look here; didn’t we chuck up a dollar 
for de choice ob ground ? and didn’t I get him myself ?” 

“Yes, I knows you did; but den fair play’s a 
juba, and I’se no notion ob seein’ my fren composed 
upon, and lose all de adwantage.’ 

“© Well, nigga, I’se no notion too; I’se jus as 
good right to hab no notion as you is, and I ’sists on 
settlin’ the matter jus as we is—and , 

“ At this junction, a friendly cloud settled the 
matter at once, by stepping in between the sun and 
the belligerents. ‘The two first causes took their 
position, and all the little preliminaries being settled, 
each one took his pistol ready cocked, from his 
second. Both manifested a tolerable degree of spunk, 
although a blueish paleness spread itself over their 
black cheeks. The second who was to give out the 














fatal order which might send them out of this worl 
now took his ground. Raising his voice, he began— 

‘*«Gemmen, your time am cum,’ 

“ Both signified their assent. 

“Ts youready? Fiah! one—two—three,’ 

“ Bang, pop, went both pistols at once, one ball 
raising the dust in the middle of the road, while the 
other took a ‘slantindicular’ course in among the 
bystanders, fortunately without hitting any one. 

“Tt was now time to interpose, and one of the 
seconds set himself about it. After a little conyer. 
sation, the challenged darkey stepped forward and 
said to his antagonist— 

“ © Nigga, is you satisfied ?” 

dee 

“ So is I, and I’se glad to got off so. Next time 
dey catches dis nigga out on such a foolish exhj- 
bition as dis, dey’ll hab to fotch me, dat dey will for 
sartin.’ 

“<«Dem’s my sentiments ezactly,’ retorted the 
other. ‘ When your onmortal instrument of def went 
off, I declar I thought I was a gone child; but I’se 
so happy now; let us shake hands, and go back to 
our abocations.’ ? * 

“ In five minutes’ time, all hands—enemies, darkies, 
friends, whites, and all—were on the road home to 
work, perfectly satisfied with the proceedings of the 
morning.” 

The advice to emigrants of every class, clerical, 
professional, commercial, mechanical, and agricul- 
tural, appears to be of a valuable description; we 
quote an example for one of these classes of whose 
emigration we rarely hear:— 

“ There will be (says the author) two leading 
motives which will induce my reverend friends to 
emigrate. First and foremost, of course, the high 
and holy one of seeking the salvation of souls in the 
comparatively destitute districts of the West. But 
lower, and yet not unworthy ones, may likewise be 
allowed to come into play. 

“ The clergyman who is struggling in vain to 
bring up and educate a large family upon a pittance 
which is less than would be accorded to the squire’s 
butler; or the sighing lonely curate, engaged ever 
since he was at college to his dear sweet cousin, yet 
not daring to ‘commit matrimony’ on his valuable 
preferment of 80/. a-year, may be excused if he cast 
a longing eye to the far regions of the West, as pre- 
senting a field where he may be no less usefully 
occupied in the vineyard of his Master, but, humanly 
speaking, with far more numerous elements of comfort 
and domestic happiness at command than any which 
he could hope to reach in his own country. 

“TI do not, of course, mean to say that he will 
expect to attain to these because the livings in 
Canada are rich, but because a little money goes 80 
much farther in Canada, and because independence 
of position, and many of the concomitants of comfort 
in domestic life, may be secured at so much readier 4 
rate than in the country he has left.” ; 

He is then told what he ought to do on his arrival; 
and so of the other classes which we have enume- 
rated. Lumbering, clearing, &c., are all described, 
and it is inter alia noticed, among the results of 
camping out at night, we learn, to us, a new fact 
The author says— 

“We lighted a- magnificent fire in a rotten tree; 
pulled hemlock boughs sufficient foracouch; atea little 
bread and a partridge, which one of the party had shot; 
and, after evening devotion, lay down with our feet 
to the fire. Considering the fatigues of the day—for 
it is very hard work to a beginner travelling the 
bush; the number of fallen trees, tangled under- 
wood, &c., making a few miles of this sort of work 
far severer than a day’s grouse shooting over ® 
Highland moor—I thought I was remarkably free 
from thirst. Sucking the underdone leg of a pa 
tridge helped me amazingly, and I lay down pretty 
comfortably. 

“ The novelty and excitement of the scene, how 
ever, kept me in a great measure from sleeping; bat 
sense of insecurity there was none. It was & lovely 
summer's night,—the air extremely soft, and the shy 
clear, though dark, No evil, humanly speskiig 
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could come nigh us; for even had a rambling bear 
thought proper to pay us a visit, we had plenty of 
dogs to give us warning, and plenty of firearms lying 
ready to our hands. And when the upright part of 
the tree where our fire was, and which might have 
been some seven feet in height, and hollow withal, 
caught the flames and blazed like a pharos, bringing 
out into strong relief the manly forms of the hardy 
backwoodsmen who lay, for the most part, buried in 
sleep around me, I thought that we might well have 
sat (or lain rather) to Salvator for a group of forest 
banditti; or done duty very respectably, ‘ barring’ 
the bows and arrows, for Robin Hood and a party 
of his merry men. I wonder on what principles 
it can be accounted for that one never catches cold 
or rheumatism if sleeping on the boughs of the 
hemlock.” 

The writer is violently opposed to Lord Elgin, and 
“the rebels” and “traitors” who, he thinks, have 
been unjustly and impoliticly favoured; but we have 
nothing to do with these discussions, A general 
statement is more in our way, to exhibit his 
opinions :-— 

“ Considering the nearness of British North Ame- 
rica to England, its immense extent of still unoc- 
cupied territory, its vast water power and territorial 
resourees—all calculated to make it one of the finest 
appendages of the British empire, together with the 
pressure of population at home, and the extreme 
cheapness of conveyance over, I cannot help, for my 
part, feeling utterly surprised that the Government 
should be at costly expense in giving free passages to 
emigrants to the ends of the earth, as Australia, &c., 
when the same sum that sends out one individual thither 
would go far towards sending a dozen to Canada, 
Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick. And the most absurd 
thing seems to be, that whilst the people are most 
anxious to emigrate, aud would be inclined to besiege 
the Government offices for passages to Canada, if 
informed how and where to apply by means of cheap 
hand-bills, which might be sent postage free to the 
clergyman of every parish for distribution, the Home 
Government are actually employing a sort of ‘touters’ 
or agents, to persuade people to emigrate, who are 
receiving thirty shillings a pair for every couple 
whom they induce to make application, as if they 
were so many recruits for the army. 

“Now, if the mother country really wants to be 
relieved of her surplus population by emigration, 
surely in a season of pressure she ought to seek to 
do so at the cheapest possible rate. And I cannot 
help thinking that when the British North American 
Provinces; which are just at her doors, are filled up, 
it will be time enough to think of the more distant 
colonies to which the expense of conveyance is so 
Very much greater. 

= Suppose some such plan as this were adopted. 
We have a number of fine ships of the navy lying in 
ordinary, which, with others already in commission, 
might be readily fitted according to class for the con- 
Yeyance of from three hundred to a thousand or more 
of emigrants in each. They might be commissioned 
pro tempore by a commander or lieutenant-com- 
mander, and a sufficient crew drafted on board from 
other ships, or enough from those paying off, be en- 
couraged to join, to man them, if not with their full 
prs complement, at any rate with a sufficient number 
- hands for their safety. They might sail either 
ith or without any armament (except a gun or two 
for signals) as might be deemed most expedient; or, 
e case of ships actually in commission at the time 
pe a ordered on this service, the lighter 
pm es ae e armed en flute, and the heavy ones 
might apg amg ge taken out. That gun-deck 
catia of at tted for passengers, and even the 
Ph come ch carpenter's work might be saved, as 
patch oe properly separated, berths could be 
might be ne the unmarried women, hammocks 
couples es to all the unmarried, and the married 
Ps ave sleeping places with canvas screens 

ed to each pair between decks, such as they 


have now in the navy.” 


by no means for ousting Australia, but we 
h @ conclusion :— 


We are 
Conclude wit 





“ If anything that has been set before you in these 
pages leads you to cast in your lot with us here in 
the West, I can only express a hope that you will 
find I have told you the honest truth about the coun- 
try, where I am sure you have my best wishes that 
you may succeed to your heart’s content. Whatever 
the drawbacks which may attach to it as a place of 
settlement-—and such as existed I have in nowise 
sought to conceal—I think it is not to be denied that 
Canada is a majestic country, at least equal as a place 
of residence to the States, and, in some respects, I 
venture to think very greatly superior. With its 
majestic lakes, its noble rivers, its variety of climate, 
its immensity of extent, its nearness to the mother 
country, and its soil of inexhaustible fertility, not to 
speak of its scarcely yet explored mineral treasures, 
it is impossible to assign any limit to the future 
development of the country, or to the advance, either 
in a moral or commercial point of view, of its inha- 
bitants. We want closer British connexion; that 
may be secured by more of a protective policy adopted 
towards us by the mother country—by the admission 
of colonial representatives to the home Parliament ; 
by our having all the provinces united under a vice- 
regal government at Quebec, and by linking the two 
countries together by a chain of steamers and rail- 
ways. But, as a link far nobler and more en- 
during, we want church-extension, to bind us in 
closer ties of spiritual brotherhood with our parent 
church at home; and, in connexion with church- 
extension, a system of education based on the- most 
liberal of all principles, namely, religious ones.” 

Such are the author's views. 








THE EAST INDIES, 


Facts and Reflections. By a Subaltern of the Indian 
Army. Madden. 

Audi alteram partem is the fair motto, and our Sub. 
certainly gives to India a more sombre colouring than 
we have met with before, with hardly a tinge of the 
couleur de rose to relieve the shadows. He is, 
indeed, so good a grumbler, that we were inclined, 
after reading a dozen or two of pages, to lay down 
the volume as an effusion of spleen; but as we pro- 
ceeded we found more genuine qualities in it, and at 
the ending must say that it has altogether interested 
and informed us. That the writer was not very con- 
sonantly prepared to encounter the rubs and hard- 
ships of life, may be surmised from a statement in his 
third page, where, having told us how he obtained his 
cadetship, he says— 

“ For the next ten days I was the object of uni- 
versal grief and sympathy. ‘Tears, wailings, and 
moanings distinguished the household, and even the 
awful sin of having managed for the previous six 
months to awaken the whole establishment, about 
three o'clock in the morning, on my return from 
some gay party, was temporarily forgotten in sincere 
regret at my approaching departure.” 

Six months’ gaiety in Town is an indifferent induc- 
tion or apprenticeship to the real business of any 
career upon which Youth can enter in this struggling 
world. Dining, dancing, flirting, and indulgence in 
every species of pleasurable amusement, must have 
an end; and then “comes the reckoning,” the 
labours, fatigues, and sorrows of the actual every-day 
fight with fortune. So our cadet had to buckle on 
his armour, and in June, 1841, sailed for India. In 
September he landed at Madras, and his first impres- 
sions presage the future. For his short sojourn, he 
tells— 

“T selected the ‘Clarendon,’ a very different esta- 
blishment from its namesake in Bond-street. The 
charges are enormously high, and everything very 
unsatisfactory. 

“The pleasing sensation of being once more on 
terra firma, after seventy days’ close confinement, 
however, compensates for every inconvenience, and 
in my innocence I anticipated the luxury of an 
oriental. But great was my astonishment and disgust 
in being shown a place six feet long and two feet 
deep. Visions of Turkish pipes, Persian tobacco, 
delicious Mocha coffee, marble halls redolent with 











warm air impregnated with the delightful perfumes 
of the East, vanished as if by magic; and the stern 
reality of a pool of dirty, tepid water, and a still dirtier 
attendant, filled me with astonishment and indig- 
nation. ‘That was my first surprise in India; but, as 
I shall show, by no means my last.” 

He soon moves on to his Presidency, Calcutta,which 
“city (he says) is dirty, dusty, hot, swarming with 
vermin of every description, ill-lighted, indifferently 
drained, badly watered, and not paved at all. On 
becoming well acquainted with the filthy metropolis 
of the Bengal Presidency, I began to imagine I might 
have been rather hasty in the choice of a profession ; 
but more on that subject hereafter. ile: 

“ The dinner parties of the merchant-princes were 
magnificent, and it was not to me a subject of wonder 
that the majority were afterwards unable to meet 
their engagements, and compelled to seek the friendly 
protection of the Insolvent Court. This was a sore 
subject with me, I having been one of the numerous 
victims to the recklessness of the agents, in 1841; 
and had it not been for the kind assistance of Mr. 
B , [should have been put to great inconvenience, 
What added to my annoyance was, the fact, that 
having been to pay a farewell visit to the senior 
partner of the house in which my money was lodged, 
he, in the plainest manner possible, wished me health, 
happiness, prosperity, &c. &c., and begged to impress 
on me, in the most paternal manner, the ruin that 
would inevitably overtake me if I ran into debt, and 
concluded by reminding me, in a business-like, off- 
hand manner, of the ample funds still at my com- 
mand. ‘S'wenty-four hours afterwards the house 
failed.” 

The baseness exposed in this anecdote is hardly ~ 
credible; yet, if we look around us, we may observe 
transactions not less dishonourable committed every 
day. The cheaters of trade are but too numerous & 
body, and too much alike in want of principle to ex- 
cite surprise. The only difference among the fleecing 
rogues is, that one class do “ the trick” smilingly and 
sumptuously, like the Calcutta specimen, and the 
other class shufflingly and vindictively, doing their 
utmost to add injury to wrong, But to return to our 
author; he is raised to the important rank of ensign, 
and ascends the country by the high boat road of the 
Ganges, to join his regiment. This river journey he 
describes as execrable, though he meets with warm 
hospitality at British stations on his route. He 
arrives at Jubblepore, and— 

“ Jubblepore is considered one of the prettiest 
stations in the Bengal Presidency ;—what its beauty 
consists in I have not yet ascertained. The river 
Nerbuddah is five miles distant, and a ride there 
entails heat, dust, and thirst. The society is very 
small, and the weaker sex so scarce as to be ac- 
counted curiosities. Game is plentiful; fevers of 
every description ditto. I varied my existence 
with novels, cheroots, and futile attempts at reading 
Hindostanee, which, always with me (and, I believe, 
in most cases), has an extraordinarily somniferous 
tendency. The district being in a very disturbed 
state, I was sent, with another officer, and eighty 
men, to a post ninety miles from any European, to 
vegetate in tents during the hot season. 1 can only 
compare the delights of those four months with my 
river voyage ; I cannot describe how the days passed, 
as it now appears to me a perfect mystery that we 
did get through them at all.” 

Of his next station we are told, 

“ Nusseerabad boasts of only one tree. In fact, 
the station itself is an inhabited spot, in the middle 
of a small desert. Ajmere, a large town, about four- 
teen miles distant, is very prettily situated, built in a 
valley amidst an amphitheatre of hills. The political 
authorities reside there; and many an entertainment 
did we receive from them. Within these few years 
they are all dead and gone, and the place cannot 
boast of a resident of two years’ standing.” 

A tiger hunt diversifies another march, and when 
the monster is killed, we have one of the author's 
diatribes against what hes been called the flesh- 
market of India:— 

“ The carcase was sent by the grateful villagers to 
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the cantonment, and afforded much gratification to 
sundry nervous unmarried ladies, who, although well 
aware that the animal had been quite dead for at least 
twenty-four hours, thought it necessary to approach 
the beast with immense caution; and when, after 
much pressing and assurances of perfect safety, they 
did summon sufficient courage to touch the lifeless 
quadruped, systematically made a considerable detour, 
in order to go through the stages of an hysterical fit 
in the arms of the best match who might be present, 
the ruling principle, strong in every circumstance 
and situation ! * se 

“ Society in India is badly grounded; but it can 
never be otherwise, until matrimony ceases to be a 
marketable commodity, and young ladies refuse to be 
knocked down to the highest bidder, by the hammer 
of public opinion.” 

This theme, as we have intimated, is frequently 
harped on. For instance :— 

“My sketch of society in India has been par- 
ticularly limited, and I cannot close these pages 
without again referring to the subject. All are well 
aware of the numerous importation of candidates for 
the matrimonial market, but they will scarcely believe 
the pitch to which the system of barter extends. 
Love matches are, indeed, proverbially scarce. A 
man’s income, excepting from private sources, is 
exactly known, and the smiles and attention he re- 
ceives from mothers, guardians, friends, &c. &c., 
proportionably granted. A young ensign, whatever 
his pretensions, unless they be accompanied by some- 
thing of practical solidity, is almost rudely treated ; 
while, on the other hand, the advances of some bear, 
who carries on his heels the badges of pecuniary 

“competency, is received with the most flattering at- 
tention. I do not, for one moment, uphold that 
marriages on insufficiency must not entail misery, 
but it is the rudeness, the disdain, with which a 
young man’s attentions are received, that I complain 
of. It should be gratifying to every woman to re- 
ceive the adoration of any man; but in India he is 
looked on as usurping a place which a richer suitor 
might aspire to, and is got out of the way in the 
quickest and most summary manner, The matri- 
monial speculators (I have no hesitation in saying it) 
are without delicacy, feminine pride, or feeling; and 
there ends the subject. I might, no doubt, dwell on 
it; but I think anything to woman's detriment is 
best avoided; and pray remember, fair ladies, I am 
only describing a class.” 

Patronage and promotion are in like manner 
blamed. 

“ An infantry cadet is immediately promoted to the 
rank of ensign, and is generally quickly posted to a 
regiment, which he joins as soon as possible ; he is 
then handed over to the tender mercies of the adju- 
tant, draws 20/. a month pay from the moment he 
reports himself on arrival in the country; and after 
having gone through his drill, takes duty with his 
brother officers, by rotation. He may have a talent 
for languages ; he passes the requisite examinations ; 
applies for a Staff appointment; and receives an 
answer that there are already too great a number 
absent on Staff employ ; calmly counts up the number 
absent from regiments in the same station; finds 
they exceed by half a dozen those away from his 
own, and is astonished a month afterwards that a 
man junior to himself, who has not passed, receives 
& particularly civil letter from the Military Secretary 
to the Governor-General, or Commander-in-Chief, 
offering him an appointment of double the value of 
the one our hero had applied for: but the lucky indi- 
vidual had relations whose political interest it was 
necessary to secure on the return of the Governor- 
General to England. Every Governor-General who 
has been in India has made rules with reference to 
the fair distribution of Staff appointments, and in- 

- variably broken them. * * - 

.“T think I have now glanced at most of the ir- 
regular modes of preferment appertaining to the Indian 
army : there are many very feasible modes of enjoying 
most of them. The best and surest is petticoat in- 
fluence; in the next rank comes political interest; 
next, local jnfluence ; and lastly, merit combined with 





talent and fitness. The life of the infantry subaltern 
of the Bengal army is. merely an existence. The hot 
weather passes, the cold season is anxiously antici- 
pated, and men actually survive this general routine 
for twenty and thirty years. It is to me a subject of 
the most unmitigated surprise that the mortality in 
the land of the East is not fifty per cent. higher than 
that of England, Few are inactive in the latter 
country, while in India there is the greatest difficulty 
in finding matter for a morning’s employment, much 
less an entire day. * - 

“ Let old men tell you, when in their second child- 
hood, that there is a fine field in India,—believe 
one who has had some experience, that there is a far 
finer in England: and even if the embryo aspirant 
for honour and fame should gain both in the former 
country, he must recollect that what he has ex- 
perienced was most galling to his feelings and detri- 
mental to the sense of honour which was nourished 
in his earliest childhood. Applications for staff ap- 
pointments treated with the cruelest disdain ; favours 
to be asked at which his honest soul revolted. Such 
is the abuse of patronage in India. In the first 
instance, an appointment, excepting to a relation, is 
one which the parent or guardian must ever look on 
as the source of the deepest obligation ; and even the 
receiver of a young subaltern’s borrowed money, for 
the purchase of a step, considers he is conferring a 
lasting favour on those below him. ‘There are no 
regulations, no fixed price ; any one may ask what he 
likes to retire from a service which he most probably 
detests ; and all are too happy to contribute their 
share, in the hopes of speedily attaining a rank which 
would enable them to act as their predecessors had 
done. The young subaltern, I say, is degraded by 
pecuniary obligations, the first t he b 
a member of ‘the finest Military Service in the 
world.’ 

“ Such would not be the case if real merit was re- 
warded. * * * 

“T went to India under the influence of temporary 
pique: I have regretted it, and shall regret it to the 
last day of my life. I am now in the land of my 
birth; and, not for all the riches, magnificence, and 
luxury of the gorgeous East, would I exchange my 
present position.” 

These are not flattering pictures: how far they 
may be generally accurate, or how far coloured by the 
pique and disappointments alluded to, we cannot 
decide. They look like truths somewhat overdrawn, 
and tinctured with the tone that an accumulation of 
Indian bile might suggest. 

Some opinions of the last two Governors, and 
other Eminencies and their acts, may be added :— 

“Lord Hardinge’s economical policy will, sooner 
or later, bring incalculable inconvenience on the 
Indian empire; although, no doubt, his numerous 
retrenchments have caused the worthy board in 
Leadenhall-street intense gratification just now. He 
certainly proved himself a first-rate diplomatist. 
Nothing was better calculated for his own reputation, 
than, afier the glorious and successful termination of 
the Sikh campaign, to give his close attention to 
economy and local improvements, instigating also, 
by his powerful example, the spread of education; 
but as his Lordship will be brought prominently 
forward in these pages, as the grand director of the 
Punjaub war, [ shall dismiss him until that period is 
fully entered on. * * . 

“So ended the campaign of 1845-46,—a campaign 
for ever memorable in Indian history, as having been 
the scene of general actions, in which the Anglo- 
Indian army had been more severely tried than at any 
previous period against an Asiatic force. Four such 
victories as Ferozshahur would, undoubtedly, have 
been a serious defeat; and the economical policy of 
those in authority was, undoubtedly, the cause of the 
campaign being prolonged. If the march of the 
Meeruth force had not been countermanded by the 
Governor-General, the 9th and 16th lancers would 
have taken a most prominent part in the action. 
The 3rd dragoons were theeonly European cavalry 
regiment on the field of Ferozshahur, and they were 
so much reduced by their severe losses, as to be quite 











unable to pursue the Sikh hordes. Lord Hardinge’s 
precautionary measures have been the subject of 
much discussion; but it is an acknowledged fact, 
that the absence of the Meeruth force was the cause 
of incalculable loss. With reference to the general. 
ship displayed in each action there exists much di- 
versity of opinion. Of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Gough, all agree in saying that a braver, cooler, 
and better officer there cannot be; and although, 
during the campaign, there was not much scope for 
military genius, still, when decision was required, or 
an advantageous opportunity offered, he was not 
found wanting. Sir Harry Smith has earned for 
himself a reputation which must be lasting. Hot, 
and sometimes violent in temper, a more active or 
gallant soldier cannot be selected from the British 
army. * * * 

“The new Governor-General arrived. The late 
one left India much regretted: but the feeling was 
not universal. Lord Ellenborough, in spite of his 
eccentricities, has by far the better reputation with 
the Anglo-Indian community.” 

Elsewhere the writer speaks of Lord Ellenborough's 
eccentricities, but still holds him up as a favourite 
with the Anglo-Indian public. In 1845, the sonorous 
advent of war was heard, and the effect of the sounds 
is smartly depicted. 

“ Commanding officers closeted with their staff on 
mysterious business only known to the initiated, 
Old men who had seen their best days, made inquiries 
for forms of wills, and witnesses were in constant 
requisition, subalterns not troubling themselves on 
such matters, merely alluding severally to the 
miserable state of their finances. Division and 
brigade orders, having reference to sudden marches, 
issued daily, and the arrival of Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief, with a remarkable influx of 
troops, at length made us aware that grim war was 
about to commence. Field days and brigade exercise 
of unusual length—rambling general orders full of 
sound and fury, and a general excitement throughout 
the station, warned us to prepare carriage and con- 
veniences for a long campaign. Wives and daughters 
were sent to distant stations, and many bid a last 
adieu to a gallant husband and father. Marriages 
were hurried, and all domestic preparations completed 
by those about to take a part in the strife which all 
then felt assured was inevitable. Cards were issued 
for a grand ball in the Commander-in-Chief’s camp, 
but instead of the music of the light waltz, or then 
lately introduced polka, the shrill notes of the trumpet 
and bugle proclaimed that the services of brave men 
were required elsewhere. The ball was abandoned,— 
the Sikh campaign may be said to have commenced.” 

Our hero served in Sir Harry Smith’s division, and 
much applauds his gallantry; but we have so often 
had occasion to treat of these campaigns, that we 
will not “ fight the battles o’er again,” and only con- 
clude with a few striking remarks relating to the 
famous conflict of Moodkee :— 

“On the morning of 21st December, 1845, agree- 
ably to orders received, the bugle having sounded 
from the head-quarter camp, the army was quickly 
stirring. All heavy baggage was to remain standing, 
and about four o’clock in the morning we were in full 
march towards the enemy's intrenched camp # 
Ferozshahur. Then assurance was made doubly sure 
that a grand and awful struggle would take place (0 
assert once more the pre-eminence of British 
sovereignty in the East. Many a kind word now 
passed between those whom temporary misunder- 
standings had slightly alienated. Good wishes, hopes 
—sincere hopes, of luck and safety were generally 
bandied. Deep-rooted quarrels and imaginary hatreds 
were forgotten; all knew that they might shortly be 
called into the presence of their Creator. Those » 
joicing in the possession of two pistols quickly 
divested themselves of one, and offered it to ® less 
fortunate friend ; and ‘ now, old fellow, let you and I 
have a cheroot together, it may be the last, = 
very common proposition. The morning was dat! 
and cold. I saw the Governor-General and Staff % 
we were filing past; he looked calm, cool, decided, 
giving orders with his usual precision and energys 
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but the convulsive twitching of the stump of his mu- 
tilated arm proved his anxiety as to the result of the 
forthcoming struggle. One of his Staff rode out, 
shook hands with me, bade ‘God bless me.’ I never 
saw him more ; he was killed, shot through the heart, 
on the first discharge of grape from the enemy's can- 
non. On we marched, many a weary mile, rendered 
more tedious from the total absence of water. The 
same conversation (occasionally varied by a remark 
that we must be approaching the rascals) as was 
usual on a line of march took place. About two 
o'clock a halt,—Lord Hardinge had effected the long 
desired junction with Sir John Littler’s force— 
Ferozepore was saved, and that brave general's de- 
termined and bold front had had the desired effect. 
We were now in a position to attack the enemy, which 
it was immediately determined on doing. Positions 
were changed; aides de-camp, staff officers, &c., 
galloped in different directions; muskets were 
loaded; officers ordered to fall in with their com- 
panies ; silence, as far as practicable, observed. The 
leading divisions bore down on the enemy's intrenched 
camp, and a tremendous discharge of artillery told 
that our line was within range, and that the battle of 
Ferozshahur had commenced. * a - 

“The night was awfully dark, not a star visible, 
and nought but the flash of the enemy’s guns mo- 
mentarily lit up the terrible scene that was enacting. 
The groans of the dying and the wounded were fear- 
fully distinct, only varied by the monotonous sound 
of the kettle drums of the Sikh cavalry, or the hoarse 
word of command of our own leaders. The moon at 
last rose ; and, with returning light, came new vigour. 
All knew that British supremacy in the Fast was de- 
pendent on the issue of the hardest fought action in 
the records of Asiatic warfare. The Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief rode down the 
British line, and were received with the most enthu- 
siastic cheers. A general advance was immediately 
ordered, aud again the action raged. 

“The close of this battle is enveloped in mystery. 
One staff officer has been obliged to retire from the 
service, in consequence of conveying orders to 
different troops, directing their immediate retreat, 
without authority ; but there can be little doubt that 
this mistake altered the fate of the day, and, by caus- 
ing the Sikh commanders to believe that a flank 
movement of the artillery and cavalry was intended, 
to prevent their communication with the ford over the 
Sutlej, concluded the action, and precipitated the re- 
treat of the Sikh legions towards their own territory. 

“There can be no doubt but that those who had 
the grand direction of events were deeply anxious as 
to the issue, and the fact of Prince Waldemar of 
Prussia and suite, who were acting as volunteers in 
the action, being ordered off the field by the Governor- 
General, who would not take the responsibility of 
endangering their safety, by allowing them to remain, 
proves the alarming position in which the Anglo-In- 
dian army was placed. Lord Hardinge’s own son (a 
civilian) was also directed to absent himself; and 
there is a report (the trnth of which I cannot vouch 
for) that the Governor-General dispatched a mes- 
senger back to Moodkee, ordering all public docu- 
ments in the office of the Secretary to Government, 
to be immediately destroyed, which order, however, 
was, luckily, not carried into effect. The battle of 
Ferozshahur was concluded; the dead were buried, 
the wounded received every attention; long dis- 
patches were published; the Governor-General 
thanked the Commander-in-chief and army; the 
Commander-in-chief thanked the Governor-General, 
and all connected with him. Verysevere loss had, how- 
ever, attended the second action of the Sikh campaign. 
The enemy had, indeed, been expelled from our terri- 
tory, but they had to be humbled to the dust, and 
taught that the British flag was not to be insulted 
Without signal retribution.” 

_ This they have since experienced, and, we trust, 
i & Measure to ensure a lasting peace. 

And here we take our leave of the Subaitern’s 
—. which, notwithstanding the discontented 

ght in which matters are generally viewed, affords 
much intelligence of the Sikh campaign, 


a 





ORIGINAL NOVEL. 

Léonie Vermont. A Story of the Present Time. By 
the Author of *‘ Mildred Vernon.” 3 vols. Bentley. 
WHEN we mastered the framework and design of 
this novel, we confess that we did not anticipate half 
so interesting a tale as, in reality, it is. When 
authors set out to invent a series of characters and 
circumstances by which to develop some theory of 
religion, politics, education, or hypothesis of any other 
kind, we feel almost certain that there will be a 
failure. You cannot carry a battering trainin a skiff; 
you cannot convey heavy loads on the backs of butter- 
flies. The matter and the machinery are incongenial ; 
and a break-down is the common consequence of 
endeavouring to reconcile together the serious and 
frivolous, the profound and superficial, the sacred and 
profane. In the instance before us, the success is 
greater than usual, for though the personages are 
ideal, the events are real, and Heaven knows that the 
last French revolutions have supplied ample materials 
for many a deeply-interesting story. And this is one. 

There are five leading parts—1. M. de Briancour, 
a nobleman of the ancient regime; 2. Fernand, 
his son, a moderate and enlightened politician; 
3. Madame de Meéranges, his daughter, of similar 
principles, with a difference, higher sentiments, and 
religious devotedness; 4. Philippe Vermont, artist 
and republican, inconstant and destitute of honour 
and truth; and lastly, the heroine, Léonice, his sister, 
the beloved of Fernand, and intensely returning that 
love, all purity, firmness, and self-sacrifice. -Thus we 
have the parties which now prevail in France im- 
personated ; and the complication of their affairs and 
feelings constitute a varied tale. An act of kindness 
conferred by Fernand on a workman, or ouvrier, 
Pierre Larcher, has much to do with the weaving of 
the web; and the insurrections, barricades, conspiracies, 
conflicts, and tragical disasters with which Paris 
abounded, are brought into play with the general 
bearing and striking effects of the imaginary por- 
traiture. The inculcation of the Romish faith is the 
most prominent object of the work; and the author 
avers that be would “ have it distinctly to be under- 
stood that nowhere in its pages have the calls of party 
spirit been obeyed. All parties in France have hitherto 
equally erred, for all have been equally slaves of the 
same necessities. ‘Truth alone is strong, and in the 
political machinery of France all is false. The very 
bases of power must be remodelled, ere the harmony 
of love can bind the governors to the governed. The 
morality of suffering must be learned, the dream of 
equality in enjoyment renounced. On the one hand, 
power must be accepted as a duty; on the other, con- 
cessions must no longer be regarded as a right. 

“Tt cannot be too often repeated, that all parties 
have erred—will err again, because it is in the intimate 
nature of party spirit to mislead. Hope may attach 
itself to the One in whom a principle is incarnate,— 
never to the party which surrounds but does not 
support him. If, then, this book tells of confidence 
in a Cause which has, more than once, seemed irre- 
vocably lost, it is that the writer of it, in common with 
many elevated spirits upon whose level he has not 
the presumption to place himself, believes that that 
cause is the cause of the country, and that He who 
represents it is identified with the moral and social 
regeneration of France.” 

It is not easy to choose any number of quotable 
pages to illustrate Léonie. We may observe that 
there is throughout much nobleness, much passion, 
much interesting adventure, and generally a very 
impressive style. 

“ * Scaffolds will never more rise upon the Place 
Louis Quinze. Whatever may happen—(mark my 
words, I repeat them)—whatever may happen, there 
is not energy of conviction enough in France to create 
rival parties. Nothing can arise here now, however 
violent the commotion, save rival interests, and those 
of the vilest, grossest, most degrading kind. Ambition 
has had its day, and has made way for appetite. I 
am no revolutionist, as you know; but rather than 
recognise, as I am forced to do, the utter moral abase- 
ment of my country, the deterioration of the race, and 
the brutish materialism into which it has fallen, I 








think I would almost prefer the sanguinary conscien- 
tiousness, the fearful radicalism of Couthon and 
Robespierre.’ * * . 

“© You should have told mesooner. Another time, 
my young friend, reflect well, before you decide upon 
shutting out from your confidence those who have 
offered you their friendship. There is both pleasure 
and pride in aiding the full development of a legitimate 
ambition ; but remember that the possibility of ensuring 
a fellow creature’s happiness is a deep delight of 
which you have no right to deprive those whom 
perhaps a very little attention might have sufficed to 
reveal to you as capable of appreciating it. * * * 

“ «But, ma bonne mére,’ answered Fernand, taking 
the hand of the sick woman as respectfully as though 
it had been that of a princess, ‘what I was enabled 
to do was so little, so infinitely little, that really: 

“Ah! interrupted she, with rising energy, ‘ how 
little you know the poor, and their real sufferings ! 
Listen to me, for you have that in your bright eyes 
and kind face that shows you can profit by what I 
would say. We do not hate one another—you of the 
fine world and we of the kennel; but we do not 
understand one another, and neither will forgive the 
other his faults. When I hear those who want, rail 
against those who have, and impute all their miseries 
to them, I ever tell them to hold their peace, for they 
know not what they say. I never yet found one of 
your class who was not charitable after his notion; 
on the contrary, your purses are often too readily 
opened to the unworthy. But thatis not all,’ she 
continued, shaking her head, and then looking at 
Fernand with an expression such as he had seldom 
seen before; ‘we want Love,’ resumed she, the tears 
rising to her eyes, ‘the love of our common Saviour 
—your’s and our's—the Christian love, the charity 
of which he spoke. Oh! Monsieur, if you did but 
know how it wounds us to think that we are discarded, 
shut out from the hearts of those above us—the great 
and the rich—and that when they tender us alms, 
they do so to get ridof us! Believe me—believe me, 
few of those to whom the hand of Christian love 
should be stretched forth would ever dream of 
enquiring what the hand contained. That is why I 
thank you for what you did last night to Pierre. If 
you had given him money to pay a coach to bring him 
here, I might still have thanked, but I should not 
have loved you. But you did to bim what a brother 
might have done—you treated him as a fellow-creature 
in distress, and you showed that your pity came from 
the heart’s charity. Oh! Monsieur,’ she added, press- 
ing Fernand’s hand with emotion, ‘tell those of your 
class to try and dove those of our’s—it will spare their 
purses and may prevent many a misfortune.’ 

““ Mother!’ said the young man, who all this time 
had listened in silence, his hand resting on the back 
of a chair, and his eyes bent upon the ground. ‘ Dear 
mother! what are you thinking of? What misfortunes 
should happen? ‘The rich are so rich, and we are 
so poor!’ 

«Mon ami, rejoined M. de Briancour, gravely— 
‘your mother says what is but too true, and her 
words are but the echo of what I have heard all my 
life from those nearest and dearest tome. I have a 
sister, continued he,‘ whom if you could see, you 
would love as all upon our earth must love the angels 
in heaven,—and, believe me, I have learnt from her 
that it is the duty of the so-called rich to nurture in 
their bosoms and tenderly to foster those less fortunate 
than themselves; it has ever been her precept that 
deep, deep must be the love and deep the confidence, 
which shall win for the rich man the envied privilege 
of helping his poorer brethren.’ ” 

These are sad mutilations of the text, but we can 
do no more without lengthening this notice to a most 
inconvenient extent; and therefore we shall only 
advise the reading of Léonie for its vivid pictures of 
Paris in the risings of last year, and offer no opinion 
upon its religious views or politics, save that we 
entirely accord with the admonitions to consider well 
the feelings, and minister unstintingly to the wants 
of the lower orders of our fellow creatures in every 
country. We consider it to be altogether one of the 
foremost hits of the season, 
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ENGLISH HEXAMETERS, 


The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich ; a Long-vacation 
Pastoral. By Arthur Hugh Clough. Oxford: 
Macpherson. London: Chapman and Hall. 

A sournat which boasts of its Hore Celtice cannot 

pass this most extraordinary title-page without ob- 

serving that the author ought to have been more 
guarded against the malicious Gael who imposed it 
on the inquisitive Sassenach. 

“ But as the doorway they quitted, a thin man clad as the 

axon. 

Trouser and cap and jaeket of home-spun blue, hand-woven, 

Singled out, and said with determined accent to Hewson, 

Resting his hand on his shoulder, while each with eyes 

dilating 

Firmly scanned each: Young man, if ye pass through the 

Braes o’ Lochaber, 

See by the loch-side ye come to the Bothie of Toper-na- 

fuosich.” 


It is a vile jest, and it is lucky that it can only be 
understood by a few Highland worthies, who will no 
doubt enjoy a hearty guffaw over poor deluded Mr. 
Clough and his long-vacation pastoral near Lochaber, 
and (when rightly spelled) the Bothie of Tobair na 
Feosag, so well known in that country.* 

The poem itself is a curiosity of irregular 
hexameters, whose spondaic lines run into each other 
like grooves. ‘The poet sings of his vacation in the 
North, whither he retired with half-a-dozen of his 
pupils from Oxford (if we include Adam), to read 
and seek healthful recreation. These young gentle- 
then are described, and figure in the lay as Mr. Hope, 
a relation of the Earl of Ilay’s, a white-tied neigh- 
bour, nicknamed Adam the. Tutor, Mr. Lindsay well 
befitting the liveliness of the race of that name, Mr. 
Hewson aforesaid, Mr. Hobbes. and Mr. Airlie, an 
exquisite of the first water. Highland games are 
strangely spoken of, where 


bes — their prizes adjudged for costume that was 


perfec 

os the clansmen about, who stood with upraised 
elbows ; 

Bowing their eye-glassed brows, and fingering kilt and 
sporran.” 


Poor Mr. Clough is at his bamboozlements again ; 
but we cannot comment in Earse, and it would be 
unfit to do so in English. A public banquet follows, 
and the report thereof, differing so entirely from what 
We are accustomed to in the newspapers on similar 
occasions, may be quoted as an example of the 
verse :— 


“Spare me, O mistress of Song! nor bid me recount 
minutely 
All that was said and done o’er the well-mixed tempting 


toddy, 
Bid me not show in detail, grimace and gesture painting, 
How were healths proposed and drunk with all the honours, 
Glasses and bonnets waving, and three-times-three thrice 


over, 
Queen, and Prince, and Army, and Landlords all, and 
eepers ; 

Rid me not, grammar defying, repeat from grammar-defiers 

Long constructions strange and plusquam-thucydidéan, 

Tell, how as sudden torrent in time of speat in the mountain 

Hurries six ways at once, and takes at last to the roughest, 

Or as the practised rider at Astley’s or Franconi’s 

Skilfully, boldly bestrides many steeds at once in the gallop, 

Crossing from this to that, with one leg here, one yonder, 

So, less skilful, but equally bold, and wild as the torrent, 

All ote sentences six at a time, unsuspecting of syntax, 

Hurried the lively good-will and garrulous tale of Sir Hector. 

Left to oblivion be it, the memory, faithful as ever, 

How oe pee Croupier would wind up his word with a 
whistle, 

How the Marquis of Ayr, with quaint gesticulation, 

F Ting on through game and mess-room recollections, 

Gossip of neighbouring forest, praise of targeted gillies, 

Anticipation of royal visit, skits at pedestrians, 

Swore he would never abandon his country, nor give up 
deer-stalking ; 





* Elsewhere, to heighten the fun, we read— 


“ Finally too, from the kilt and the sofa said Hobbes in 
conclusion, 


Finally Philip must hunt for that home of the probable 
- poacher, 

Hid = \ braes of Lochaber, the bothie of What.did-he 

Hopeless of you and of us, of gillies and marquisses horel 

Weary of Ethic and Logic, of Rhetoric yet more pate =F 

There shall he, smit by the charm of a lovely potato- 


uprooter, 
a = question of sex in the Bothie of What-did-he- 





How, too, more brief, and plainer in spite of Gaelic accent, 
Highland peasants gave courteous answer to flattering 
nobles.” 


Of such materials is the whole composed, and often 
beautiful ideas made almost ludicrous by affectations, 
absurd terms, and ridiculous versifying. We will 
quote some lines and passages in proof :— 


“‘ Morn, in yellow and white, came broadening out from the 
mountains, 

Long ere music and reel were hushed in the barn of the 

ancers. 
* * * * 

“Breakfast commencing at nine lingered lazily on to noon- 

lay. 
Tea and coffee was there; a jug of water for Hewson; 
Tea and coffee ; and four cold grouse upon the sideboard ; 
Cranberry-jam was reserved for tea, and for festive occa- 


sions; 

ee’ they talked, as they sat, some late and lazy at break- 
‘ast, 

Some professing a book, some smoking outside at the window. 

"Neath 4 aurora soft-pouring a still sheeny tide to the 
zenith.” 


Hewson, “the Chartist, the poet, the eloquent 
speaker,” loquitur :— 


“ Oh, if our high-born girls knew only the grace, the attrac- 
tion, 
Labour, and labour alone, can add to the beauty of women, 
Truly the milliner’s trade would quickly, I think, be at 
discount, 
All the waste and loss in silk and satin be saved us, 
Saved for purposes truly and widely productive — 
That’s right, 
Take ve your coat to it, Philip, cried Lindsay, outside in the 
garden, 
Lindsay, cigar-loving hero, the Piper, the Dialectician, 
Take off your coat to it, Philip. 
Well, well, said Hewson, resuming ; 
a * if you please at my novel economy ; listen to this, 
though ; 
As for myself, and apart from economy wholly, believe me, 
Never I properly felt the relation of man to woman, 
Though to the dancing-master I went, perforce, for a 
quarter, 
= in dismal quadrille, were good-looking girls in 
plenty, 
Though, too, school-girl cousins were mine—a bevy of 
beauties,— 
Never, (of course you will laugh, but of course all the same 
I shall say it,) 
Never, believe me, revealed itself to me the sexual glory, 
Till in some village fields in holidays now getting stupid, 
One day sauntering ‘long and listless,’ as Tennyson has it, 
Long and listless strolling, ungainly in hobbadiboyhood, 
Chanced it my eye fell aside on a capless, bonnetless maiden, 
Bending with three-pronged fork in a garden uprooting 


potatoes. 

Was it the air? who can say? or herself, or the charm of 
the labour ? 

But a new thing was in me; and longing delicious. pos- 
sessed me, 

Longing, to take her and lift her, and put her away from her 
slaving : 

Was it to clasp her in lifting, or was it to lift her by 
clasping, 

Was it embracing or aiding was most in my mind; hard 
question !” 

This sudden potato disease reminds us of the 
rhyme, 

Did you ever see the D—1, 

With his wooden spade and shovel, 
Digging ’tatoes by the bushel, 
With his tail cocked up ? 

We cannot decide which is the best. While they 
are bepraising the attitudes and natural gracefulness 
of various labours, the lively Lindsay breaks in with 
his form, 

“ Or—high-kilted perhaps, cried Lindsay, at last success- 

1 


ul, 
Lindsay, this long time swelling with scorn and pent-up 
fury, 
Or high-kilted perhaps, as once at Dundee.” 


And again, on a fresh topic :— 
* Aye, cried the Piper, 
That’s the sore place, that confounded Egalité, French 
manufacture, 
He is the same as the Chartist who made an address in 
Ireland, 
What, and is not one man, fellow-men, as good as another ? 
Faith, replied Pat, and a deal better too! 
So rattled the Piper.” 
Here are more extracts in the way of specimen :— 
“ And from his seat and cigar spoke the Piper, the Cloud- 
compeller,. 
Hope with the uncle abideth for shooting. Ah me, were I 
with him! 
Ah, good boy that I am, to have stuck to my word and my 


! 
Good, gi boy to be here, far away, who might be at 
Balloch! ” " 








Only one day to have staid who might have been welcome 
for seven, 
Seven whole days in castle and forest—gay in the mazy 
Moving, imbibing the rosy, and pointing a gun at the horny! 
7. 


“For it was told, the Piper narrating, corrected of 
Arthur, 
Often by word corrected, more often by smile and motion, 
How they had been to Iona, to Staffa, to Skye, to Culloden, 
Seen Loch Awe, Loch Tay, Loch Fyne, Loch Ness, Loch 
Arkaig, 
Been up Ben-nevis, Ben-more, Ben-cruachan, Ben-muick- 


dhui; 
How they had walked, and eaten, and drunken, and slept in 
kitchens, 
Slept upon floors of kitchens, and tasted the real Glen-livat, 
Walked up perpendicular hills, and also down them, 
Hither and thither had been, and this and that had wit- 
nessed, 
Left not a thing to be done, and had not a brown remaining.” 
Rowan and Ash are mentioned as two different 
trees ; and Philip’s flirtations with a highland lass are 
rather broadly painted, but prettily done towards the 
close :— 
Would I were dead, I keep saying, that so I could go and 
uphold her! 
Spirits escaped from the body can enter and be with the 
living, 
Entering unseen, and retiring unquestioned, they bring, do 
they feel too? 
Joy, pure joy, as they mingle and mix inner essence with 
essence ; 
Would I were dead, I keep saying, that soI could go and 
uphold her ! 
Joy, pure joy, bringing with them, and when they retire 
leaving after 
No cruel shame, no prostration, despondency ; memories 
rather 
Sweet, happy hopes bequeathing. Ah! wherefore not thus 
with the living ? 
Would I were dead, I keep saying, that so I could go and 
uphold her ! 
Is it impossible, say you, these passionate fervent impul- 
sions, 
These projections of spirit to spirit, these inward embraces, 
Should in strange ways, in her dreams should visit her, 
strengthen her, shield her ? 
Is it possible, rather, that these great floods of feeling 
Setting-in daily from me towards her should, impotent 
wholly, 
Bring neither sound nor motion to that sweet shore they 
heave to? 4 
Efflux here, and there no stir nor pulse of influx! 
It must reverberate surely, reverberate idly, it may be. 
Yea, hath He set us our bounds which we shall not pass, 
and cannot ? 
Would I were dead, I keep saying, that so I could go and 
uphold her! 7 ' 
Surely, surely, when sleepless I lie in the mountain 
lamenting, , 4 
Surely, surely, she hears in her dreams & voice ‘I am with 


ee, 

Saying, ‘ although not with thee: behold, for we mated our 
spirits, 

Then, when we stood in the chamber, and knew not the 
words we were saying ;’ 

Yea, if she felt me within her, when not with one finger I 
touched her, : 

Surely she knows it, and feels it, while sorrowing here in 
the moorland, 

Would I were dead, I keep saying, that so I could go and 
uphold her ! ’ 

Spirits with spirits commingle and separate ; lightly as 

winds do, . . 

Spice-laden South with the ocean-born Zephyr ; they mingle 
and sunder; , 

No sad remorses for them, no visions of horror and vile- 
ness ; 

Elements fuse and resolve, as affinity draws and repels 


them; 
We, if we touch, must remain, if attracted, cohere to the 
ending, wld 
Guilty we are if we do not, and yet if we would we co 


not: 
Would I were dead, I keep saying, that so I could go and 
uphold her! iolent 
Surely the force that here sweeps me along in its violen’ 


impulse, tion 

Surely my strength shall be in her, my help and protec 
p er her, tain 

Surely in inner-sweet g’adness and vigour of joy shall sus 


er, 
Till, the brief winter o’er-past, her own true sap in the 
springtide ; 
Rise, and the tree I have bared be verdurous e’en a5 afore- 
time: 7 ; nest 
Surely it may be, it should be, it must be. Yet eve 


Would I were dead, I keep saying, that so I could go and 
uphold her !” 

The same ideas prevail in the joint volume . 
poems by Mr. Clough and Mr. Burbidge oe 
in the Literary Gazette, No. 1683, which see . 
our opinion. There are strange notions as strangely 
expressed, Ea. gr.i— 
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“You will not think that I soberly look for such things 
for sweet Katie, 
Contemplate really, as possible even, a thing that would 
make one 
Think death luxury, seek death, to get at damnation be- 
yond it. 
* * * * 
“ Thither also at times of cold and of possible gutters 
Careless, indful ious, would Hobbes, or e’er 
they departed, 
Come, in a heavy pea-coat his trouserless trunk enwrapping, 
Come, under coat over-brief those lusty legs displaying, 
All from the shirt to the slipper the natural man revealing. 
* * * 





“T shall not go at all, said 
He, if you call me Mr. Thank heaven! that’s well over. 
No, but it’s not, she said, it is not over, nor will be. 
Was it not then, she asked, the name I called you first by ? 
No, Mr. Philip, no—you have kissed me enough for two 
nights, 
No—come, Philip, come, or I’ll go myself without you. 
You never call me Philip, he answered, until I kiss you. 
* * 


“It is beautiful only to do the thing we are meant for. 
But they will marry, have husbands, and children, and 
guests, and households— 
Are there then so many trades for a man, for women one 


only, 

First aoe out for a husband and then to preside at his 
table ? 

Learning to dance, then dancing, then breeding, and enter- 
taining ? 

Breeding and rearing of children at any rate the poor do 

Easier, say the doctors, and better, with all their slaving. 

How many, too, disappointed, not being this, can be nothing! 

How many more are spoilt for wives by the means to be- 
come 80, 

Spoilt for wives and mothers, and everything else more- 
over |’ 


The plot ends with Philip winning his Highland 
lassie, and, oh! laughable conclusion !— 


‘ “ They are married, and gone to New Zealand. 

Five hundred pounds in pocket, with books, and two or 
three pictures, 

Tool-box, plough, and the rest, they rounded the sphere to 
New Zealand. 

There he hewed and dug; subdued the earth and his spirit ; 

There he built him a home; there Elspie bare him his 
children, 

David and Bella; perhaps ere this too an Elspie or Adam ; 

—_ — farmstead and land, and fields of corn and 

lax fields ; 


And the Antipodes too have a Bothie of Toper-na-fuosich.” 








DEAF-MUTES. 

Report of Facts narrating Recoveries of the Deaf 
and Dumb. By A. Turnbull, M.D. pp. 65. 
Cathrall. 

Ir is Dr. Turnbull's anxious hope that the testimonials 

contained in this report will convince the most 

sceptical that it is in his power “ materially to relieve 
the deaf and dumb, to procure them hearing, and 
thence to enable them to acquire speech by tuition, 
and to restore them ultimately to society, possessing 
the full use of these two most important and invaluable 
faculties.”. Seven and eight years ago, Dr. Turnbull 
effected cures of deaf mutes at Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and Edinburgh,—cures of congenital deafness—of 
that complete deafness which is born with a human 
being, hitherto considered incurable. He then ceased 
to practise the remedy until the permanency of the 
cnre could be tested. Convinced of this, he re-com- 
menced operations last year at Manchester and Leeds, 
and with remarkable success. And now he appeals to 
the sympathies of his countrymen to render every 
Possible assistance to provide for educating those 
receiving or being restored to hearing. The result, 
he says, “ of recent experiments leads me to conclude 
that the cure is more easily effected with children 
than adults, and, consequently, if all deaf and dumb 
children, at an early age, are treated after my plan, 
the number of those afflicted will be so greatly 
diminished, that education by signs will be confined 
to the incurable only. But the cure at the present 
moment, if applied amongst the 30,000 deaf and dumb 
persons computed to be in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Several thousands of whom are advanced in years, 
= be of little practical benefit unless the means be 
ound through distinct and appropriate educational 
establishments, under the care of the Government or 
authorized local bodies, to educate or re-educate those 
adults who shall be thus relieved, to teach them 

- te and to furnish them with the use of language. 

atliament will surely not be backward in giving its 














aid to the formation of such institutions, and to the 
practical development of a remedy likely to prove 
beneficial to so large a class of the community at 
present steeped in misery, and in too many cases prone 
to vice from the want of control over erring human 
nature by the intellectual faculties, and from being 
dead and insensible to that warning voice which is to 
the young the best promoter and preserver of virtue 
—the voice of the anxious and ever-careful parent.” 

The testimonials and other evidence submitted 
appear to us sufficient to awaken sympathy and assist- 
ance, if not to satisfy the most incredulous, and call 
forth his cordial co-operation. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette.* 

Temple, 13th August, 1849. 
Srr.—The last number of your journal contains a 
communication from Dr. Hincks, in which he accuses 
my friend, Dr. Layard, of attributing to another his 
(Dr. Hincks’s) discoveries. As Dr. Layard is now 
many thousand miles from home, the charge of Dr. 
Hincks resembles the attack of an armed man on a 
defenceless traveller. ‘Too many, however, know the 
discoverer of Nineveh, his liberal feelings and amiable 
disposition, but, above all, his anxious wish to give 
every one his due, to admit of the possibility of some 
one of his former oriental friends omitting to take 
up the gauntlet for him. Dr. Hincks charges the 
author with attributing the discovery of certain un- 
translated names in the Babylonian inscriptions, for 
instance, Nebuchadnezzar, Euphrates, and Ulai, to- 
gether with others, to Major Rawlinson, instead ofto 
himself, who, Dr. Hincks states, learned it from a 
letter of his own. Pray what has this to do with Dr. 
Layard? What privity does he prove between Dr. 
Layard and Major Rawlinson ? If any one is to be at- 
tacked it should be rather the military major than the 
civilian doctor. Secondly, Dr. Hincks sets out with 
announcing that Grotefend took the first step in the 
decipherment of Babylonian inscriptions, and then 
claims to have discovered that the fragment of a barrel 
inscription, published by Ker Porter, was a transcript 
in cursive character of the great inscription at the 
India House, Dr. Hincks here complains that Dr. 
Layard attributes the discovery to Grotefend, and not 
to himself, and until Dr. Hincks gives some more 
probable proof that he was the discoverer, than he has 
hitherto done, all will doubtless believe, as the writer 
of this, that Dr. Layard is right. 

Lastly, Dr. Hincks, after complaining of a negative, 
objects to an affirmative, and quarrels with Dr. Layard 
for giving him credit for the discovery of the cuneatic 
mode of numeration, to which Dr. Layard doubtlessly 
confined himself, because he considered it to be all to 
which Dr. Hincks was really entitled. 

The unfair way in which Dr. Hincks commences 
his communication, has called forth this refutation. 
The Dr. says that he was aware, from report, of the 
injustice Dr. Layard had done him, before he saw the 
book ; notwithstanding which, he waits until the sixth 
thousand of copies have been sold, before he com- 
plains, and then not to the author himself, who would 
have met him in any reasonable demand, but brings 
a charge through the public press, reflecting dis- 
honourably on Dr. Layard. May it not be fairly pre- 
sumed that Dr. Hincks waited until he thought the 
last edition was published, and the public appetite 
exhausted, before bringing his charge, lest Dr. 
Layard should, in an appropriate foot note, prove that 
Dr. Hincks was attempting to usurp what belonged 
to others ? 

The seat of the soreness, however, comes out in 
the end of Dr. Hincks’s letter ; he confesses himself, 
horribile dictu, an Irishman, hine ille lacryme—hine 
plusquam sibi debet captat ; and then, as if to prove 
his veracity, and, at the same time, to justify Dr. 
Layard, en vrai Irlandais, he tells us that Major 








* Audi altcram partem is the principle of the ;Literary 
Gazette ; though it is the last thing we should dream of to 
impute any unfairness to our learned correspondent Dr. 
Hincks.—Ep. L. G. 





Rawlinson is also an Irishman— What! of two Irish- 
men Dr. Layard assigns the merit to one ? This is not 
the prejudice of a Scotchman against Irishmen, but 
an honest adjudgment of merit to one individual over 
another of the same nation. Thus, then, is Dr. Hincks 
“condemned out of his own mouth.” 

The readers of the Literary Gazette have no con- 
cern with the self-laudation with which Dr. Hincks 
concludes his unfair attack about the Irish Academy, 
or with the names of great scholars which he takes 
in vain. Good wine needs no bush in Scotland or in 
England, as Dr, Layard has abundantly proved. In 
Ireland we know all things are different, so much so, 
that we are unable to understand them on this side of 
the Channel, and in our dense dulness of comprehen- 
sion term them bulls. It may be that some paragon 
of denseness may mentally apply that term to Dr, 
Hincks’s letter ; if so, he will be as dull as your obe- 
dient servant, Patrick CoLquHoun, Dr. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
POLARIZATION OF HEAT. 

THE recent experiments of MM. F. De la Pro- 
vostaye and P. Desains, with solar heat passed 
through achromatized spar, resolve a great number 
of questions, which have not hitherto been worked 
out in regard to the properties of the calorific rays 
that become polarized. The principal results are— 
Ist. That the heat that traverses the spar divides 
itself into two bundles of equal intensities, com- 
pletely polarized in the plane of the principal section, 
and in the perpendicular plane.—2nd. That the law 
by which, according to Malus, the intensity of a ray 
completely polarized is divided between the ordinary 
and extraordinary images which are produced in the 
traversing spar, is as applicable to heat as tolight.—3rd. 
That the variations which the intensity of polarized 
heat undergoes by reflection from glass at different 
incidences, are exactly represented by Fresnel’s for- 
mula for light, admitting, for the solar heat which 
traverses the prism, asign slightly differing from 1-5. 
—4th. That the resemblance is still more striking 
between the phenomena which polarized heat and 
light present, reflected from polished metals. 





CONSUMPTION. 
A paPpER, by M. Couppey, on the cure of consumption, 
was last week read at the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
and passed to a committee for examination and report. 
It described two distinct phases of the disease—one 
in which the tubercles are inclosed and not in direct 
contact with atmospheric air—the other, in which 
atmospheric air is introduced into the tuberculous 
excavations, The first almost inevitably leads to the 
second, and consequently to death, if the malady be 
left to itself, or be treated by the ordinary means. We 
have, however, says M. Couppey, a pharmaceutical 
preparation, having power to cause tuberculization to 
retrograde, to reduce it to zero; it is, No. 559 of the 
code, the Pommade mercurielle. “I generally,” he 
says, “ administer it internally in pills, in doses from 
five to forty centigrammes a day, half morning and 
evening. Under its influence, during the first phase, 
the morbid symptoms soon decrease, and invariably 
in a constant order. Thus spitting of blood, when it 
exists, always disappears first; the sweatings depart 
next; then the cough ceases; and finally the symp- 
toms revealed by percussion and auscultation: the 
cure is effected without fail in about a month” So 
at least the numerous facts that have come under my 
observation teach me, and will, I have no doubt, be 
experienced by all who may test my assertions, 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
HORE ZGYPTIACEH.—NO Ix. 


Part I. concluded.—The Ancient Egyptian Divisions 
of Time. 

I rHovucut that I had done with the subject of the 

Pheenix, but a curious sculpture has directed my at- 

tention again to this subject, and shown me that the 

period of the Phenix enables me to define, to my own 

satisfaction, and I hope to that of others, another very 
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remarkable period. The Egyptians called it the 
“ Capital Year,” or “ Chief Year,” or “ Chief Year of 

Panegyries.” It must not be confounded with the 
“ Great Panegyrical Year,” which I have mentioned 
on a former occasion, this latter appellation being 
one which I have assumed for a certain period, which 
(as I have already mentioned) consisted of twelve 
subdivisions, called “ months,” but for which I do not 
find the Egyptians to have had any name. It appears 
that they required, for religious and historical dates, 
a shorter period than that of 865 Julian years, and 
therefore adopted the tenth part of the Pheenix-cycle, 
namely, a period of 146 Julian years. 

The following are the data on which I found my 
explanation of the “Capital Year :” they are scanty, 
but I hope that monuments in the museums may 
enable other inquirers to corroborate them by addi- 
tional dates :— 1st. The two Benee-Hasan inscrip- 
tions before mentioned, in the first of which we read: 
“In the first year; Thoth, (or commencement,) of 
the offering of the chief Nev [atep] the de- 
votee; in the Great Rok-h panegyry ... . 
Great; the 12th Great Panegyrical Month, 12th 
Great Panegyrical Half-Month; in the mani- 
festation of Sem; the Gth of the 12 ’Asha-egg- 
periods ; the 5th Capital Year:” (lines 1-3 left side 
above doorway :) the Great Panegyrical Month and 
Half-Month, the Great Panegyrical Double-Month, 
or Sixty-year period, and the Capital Year, being all 
thus mentioned together, to indicate one and the 
same date ; a fact which in itself appears to me to 
suggest that they are all subdivisions of one and the 
same cycle. 2nd. The astronomical ceiling of the 
Rameseum of El-Kurneh, in which mention is made 
of the 10th Capital Year: showing, together with the 
preceding record, that the length of the Capital Year 
cannot be less than 112 Julian years, nor more than 
169. 3rd. An inscription (alluded to above) of 
Ptolemy Energetes, given by Champollion, in plate 
cecex. of his Monumens de [Egypte et de la Nubie. 
This king (Energetes) is undoubtedly the one whom 
Tacitus vaguely mentions as Ptolemy, the third 
Macedonian king. I have been too hasty in assert- 
ing, that no remarkable division of the Phcenix-cycle 
commenced during the reign of the king whom 
Tacitus thus describes; for this inscription has con- 
vinced me that by “ Ptolemy, the third Macedonian 
king,” he did not mean the third Macedonian king 
who reigned over Egypt, but the third Macedonian 
king who reigned in Egypt, that is, the third Ptolemy. 
Now, in the time of Energetes, a third tenth of a 
Pheenix-cycle, that is, the third period of 146 years 
from the Phosnix of Amasis, commenced. The in- 
scription, which, like all Ptolemaic inscriptions, es- 
pecially those connected with astronomy or chro- 
nology, is exceedingly difficult to translate, records 
the commencement of a Great Year, apparently dis- 
tinguished as the third of a series; and the period of 
146 years will exactly agree with the preceding data, 
if only we suppose that Ptolemy numbers the Capital 
Years from the Phenix of Amasis. Therefore the 
first Capital Year commenced s.c. 2715; the fifth was 
the current one in the time of Amenemha II.; the 
tenth in the time of Rameses II.; and the eighteenth, 
or third from the Phenix of Amasis, commenced in 
the reign of Ptolemy Energetes, 8 c, 233. 

_ Before concluding the subject of the t Egyp- 
tian divisions of time, it will be well to notice briefly 
how my deductions agree with the statements of 
Manetho, Eratosthenes, and other ancient writers. I 
have already mentioned that Manetho’s account of the 
Shepherd-period, as furnished us by Josephus, proves 
that certain of the Egyptian dynasties were contempo- 
rary ; but as the length of the Egyptian monarchy, ac- 
cording to Manetho, is nowhere stated by Africanus, 
nor by Eusebius, nor by Josephus, it is scarcely 
possible to say positively, on trustworthy authority, 
how long Manetho considered that period. As to the 
period of 3555 years, mentioned by Syncellus, as as- 
signed by Manetho to the duration of the thirty dy- 
nasties, it is inconsistent with the acknowledged 
chronicle of Manetho, and is not found in Africanus, 
nor in Eusebius, nor in Theophilus, nor in Josephus ; 
and as every other statement made by Syncellus as 











on the authority of Manetho, without any reference 
to the work of any of the authors above mentioned, 
is manifestly false, and derived from the pseudo- 
Manetho, whom he confounds with the true Manetho, 
it is but reasonable to infer that this is false also. 

I must now mention the list of Eratosthenes, 
which some have considered as strongly con- 
firming the very early period to which Menes has 
lately been referred by some authors. It cannot be 
denied that this list is correct in the names ; for these, 
although mutilated by careless copyists, are shown by 
the renderings into Greek which accompany them, to 
be genuine. Let us now examine the list itself, and 
endeavour from it to obtain an approximation to the 
date B.c., to which Eratosthenes referred Menes ; only 
premising that the list of Eratosthenes contained 
thirty-eight kings, and 1076 years, and was continued 
by Apollodorus in a list of fifty-three kings, whose 
names are not mentioned, nor is the sum of the 
lengths of their reigns. The 37th king of the list of 
Eratosthenes is “ Phruoréd, who is Nilus.” Now 
there can be no doubt that the king here mentioned 
is the last king of Manetho’s 19th dynasty, Thudris, 
who is evidently Nilus. The name of the predecessor 
of Nilus, or 36th king of the list, is wanting ;* but 
that of the 35th is “ Siphoas, who is Hermes, the son 
of Hephestns,” who should correspond to the 3rd king 
of Manetho’s 19th dynasty, since Phruoré corresponds 
to the Sth. But the hieroglyphic name of Siphoas, 
is “ Siptah,” or “ Siphthah,” which signifies “ the son 
of Ptah or Hephestus,” and a king bearing this name 
occurs on the monuments between the kings who 
correspond to the 3rd and 4th kings of the 19th 
dynasty of Manetho, and no other king (as far as I 
know) bears the name of Siptah. These two in- 
stances plainly prove that the list of Eratosthenes 
ends with the 19th dynasty. 

There is one more argument to prove that the list 
of Eratosthenes ends with the 19th dynasty: it is 
this :—we are distinctly told by Syncellus, as I have 
before mentioned, that Apollodorus continued the list 
of Eratosthenes in fifty-three kings; (how many 
years they reigned we are not told;) and we find that 
the number of kings which Manetho assigns to the 
dynasties which succeeded the 19th is fifty-four or 
fifty-five, according to Eusebius; and, according to 
Africanus, sixty-one. This appears to me to be a re- 
markable confirmation of my previous inference. 
From these arguments we may fairly conclude, that 
the lists of Eratosthenes and Apollodorus assign a 
very late date to Menes; about B.c. 2300, or some- 
what later, and upwards of 1300 years later than the 
date assigned to that king by the Chevalier Bunsen. 
Josephus also placed Menes about B.c. 2300, or 
somewhat earlier; for he states that the interval from 
Menes (Minus) to Solomon was more than 1300 
years (Antiq. lib. vii. cap. 6). Upon the whole I 
think we may safely say, that the dates of Eratos- 
thenes and Josephus are Jater than the true date of 
Menes by 400 years, or somewhat less. 

I know of no ancient Egyptian division of time 
that I have not now explained, excepting those 
periods of panegyries which are so frequently men- 
tioned on the monuments, as to lead us to believe 
them to be as numerous as the days of the year; most 
of them being probably anniversary festivals. 

The principal results of the preceding investigations 
may be here briefly mentioned. . 

The Sothic cycle has long been known, but im- 
perfectly understood; and I have explained some 
particulars relating to it overlooked by others. The 
tropical year, as divided into three seasons, each con- 
sisting of four months, was very imperfectly known ; 
and I have clearly defined it. The Vague year was 
well known; and I have had nothing to add con- 
cerning it, excepting with respect to its connexion 
with other divisions of time. 

The explanations of the following divisions of time 
are entirely new: the Rok-h cycle; and the whole 








* Here I follow Cory, (Ancient Fragments, p. 88,) who 
places an y king bet Siphoas and Nilus. The 
Chevalier Bunsen makes Nilus the immediate successor of 
Siphoas ; but this difference is immaterial, it cannot be 
denied that Siphoas and Nilus are kings of the 19th dynasty 





system of divisions of time depending upon the ap. 
pearance of the Phenix; namely, the Pheenix-cycle, 
and its division into Great Panegyrical Years, and 
Double-Months, and Months, and Half-Months, and 
into Capital Years. Tables of the dates which I have 
been enabled to fix by these means will be given 
hereafter. 

The system of chronology founded upon these data, 
derived from the inscriptions of the temples and 
tombs, not from written records transmitted by suc- 
cessive copyists, is perfectly consistent with the 
chronology obtained from the Septuagint. 

ReeinaLp Stuart Poor. 

Cairo, June 1849. 





THE ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—CHESTER, 


Ovr last report brought us to the proceedings on 
Thursday, when Chester enjoyed the delivery of 
several instructive archeological essays, whilst a 
numerous party were conveyed to Liverpool to visit 
interesting sites in its vicinity, and partake of the 
liberal hospitalities there prepared for them. Resum- 
ing our account of the former, Sir W. Betham in the 
chair, (preceding its occupation by Mr. Massie, and 
Mr. Smith’s discourse on the Roman antiquities of 
Chester given in our last Gazette, as of peculiar in- 
terest to its inhabitants,) Mr. Dillon Croker read the 
paper by Lord Albert Conyngham, on the Ancient 
Mints of the City. The earliest evidence of the ex- 
istence of a Mint at Chester is afforded by the coins of 
Ethelstan, who reigned from 924 to 940. In the laws 
of Ethelstan, Mints are specially mentioned at nine 
different towns and cities, and then the words are 
added, “Else at the other burghs.” Hence it has 
been concluded that there was at this time a Mint in 
every town, an inference scarcely warranted by the 
words in question, although it is clear that there were 
many Mints not enumerated. It appears by his coins 
that Totes and Elfoine were moneyers at Chester in 
the days of Ethelstan. In this reign the practice of 
placing the name of the town upon the coins became 
general. Coins of this Mint exist of Edgar, Edward 
the Martyr, Ethelred the Second, Edward the Con- 
fessor, and Harold the Second. This city would ap- 
pear to have risen in importance between the days of 
Ethelstan and the Norman Conquest, for in Doomsday 
Book it is recorded that in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, there were seven moneyers in Chester who 
paid seven pounds to the King and the Earl, over and 
above the rent, whenever the money was changed. It 
is singular that although the name of the city 1s 
mentioned on the coins of William the Conqueror, no 
mention of a Mint at Chester occurs in Doomsday 
Book. There are pennies of Henry the First and of 
Stephen, bearing L E on the reverse, which may have 
been struck in the Mint of Chester, but as these 
letters commence the name of another town, (Lei- 
cester for instance,) the appropriation is doubtful. 
There are also coins of Henry the Second and Ed- 
ward the First. In the year 1601, Sir George Carey 
was appointed to the office of Exchanger between 
England and Ireland, and was authorized by his 
patent to establish an Exchange here. No other 
record of this Exchange exists, and it is inquired if 
the city archives make any mention of it. During 
the great civil war a Mint was established in Chester 
by Charles the First. The pieces coined here are 
distinguished by the Mint mark of three wheat 
sheaves, the arms of the city. A Mint was in fal 
operation here in the reign of William the Third, and 
receipts, &c. for clipped silver, brougit in to be re- 
coined, according to the statute 8 and 9 William IIL, 
were exhibited. The money thus re-coined at Chester 
is distinguished by the letter C. under the bust, and 
the whole amount struck was 660lbs. 

Ancient Deeds.—Mr. John Owen, of Manchester, 
presented to the Association the collection —Sseeeenp 
Deeds mentioned by Dr. Ormerod, in his History ° 
Cheshire, respecting Godley, in which local name a 
ginated that ofa family settled in the county about the 
time of King John or Henry III. The documents thus 
liberally presented are forty-seven in number, peo 
of which are previous to 1290. The first with 4 . 
is 1294, and they range to the time of the Common 
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wealth. The seals attached to many of these deeds 
are of great value to the Archeologist. To one 
parchment relative to the family of Ashton, no less 
than twenty-six wax seals of the Chester gentry were 
attached, and Sir William Betham stated with refer- 
ence to one document, which he inspected, that he 
had never seen a seal attached in a similar manner. 
Mr, Black commented upon the value of these 
documents as illustrative of the history of convey- 
ancing—and their importance in the knowledge of our 


law. 

Ballad.—Mr. Black read a quaint old ballad re- 
lative to a famous dispute between two Cheshire 
Knights, Sir Peter Leycester and Sir Thomas Main- 
waring, about the legitimacy of Amicia, daughter of 
Hugh Lupus. 

Ancient Customs of Cheshire.—The Secretary read 
a paper on the ancient customs of Cheshire. 
Lucian says of the inhabitants of this county, “ that 
their manners seem to be in the main of the best 
sort, according to the geueralidea of manners. They 
are sociable in their entertainments, cheerful at their 
meals, liberal in their hospitality, hasty, but soon 
brought to temper, impatient of dependance and 
bondage, kind to the distressed, compassionate to the 
poor, fond of their relations, sparing of labour, free 
from resentment, not given to excess in eating, un- 
designing, fond of borrowing other people’s property, 
abounding in woods and pastures, rich in meat and 
cattle ;” and one is naturally led to expect from this 
long catalegue of good qualities, and from the obser- 
vation of Drayton, that “ they of all England do to 
ancient customs most cleave,” that many home and 
fireside plays and mysteries still obtain in the county, 
and that the observance of them is kept up with strict 
fidelity. 

On All Soul's eve, both children and grown up 
people go from door to door a souling, i. ¢c., begging 
for soul cakes or anything else, in fact, that they can 
get. In some districts they perform a kind of play as 
well, but in all instances a song is sung, such as the 
following verses illustrate :— 

You gentlemen of England pray you now draw near 

To these few lines, and you soon shall hear 


Sweet melody of music all on this evening clear, 
For we are come a souling for apples and strong beer. 


All the houses that we’ve been at we’ve had both meat 
and drink 


sae! we're dry with travelling, we hope you'll on us 
ink, 
We hope you'll on us think with your apples and strong 


er, 
For we'll come no more a souling until another year. 


From All Soul’s Day to Christmas Day Old Hob is 
carried about; this consists of a horse's head en- 
veloped in a white sheet, taken from door to door, 
with doggrel begging rhyme. On St. Thomas’s Day 
the poor people go from farm to farm a “ Thomasin,” 
and generally carry with them a bag and a can, in 
Which meal, flour, or corn, and milk is put. Begging 
on this day is universal in this county and the neigh- 
bouring ones. 
At Easter pasche eggs are begged at the farm- 
houses; the children sing a short song asking for 
Eggs, bacon, apples, or cheese, 
Bread or corn, if you please, 
Or any good thing that will make us merry. 
These eggs are in some parts of the county boiled 
i vinegar, and otherwise ornamented, and hung up 
in the houses until another year. In some cottages 
as many as a score pasche eggs may be seen hangiug. 
At this Same segson, Easter, the old custom of lifting 
18 still observed in this locality. On the Monday the 
men lift the woman in chairs, beautifully ornamented 
om flowers and decked with ribbons; and on the 
tn ‘owing day the women return the compliment by 
wr the men in like manner. On May Day, May- 
an are still erected, and still danced round in some 
tects with as much avidity as ever, and on this day 
ree th — are placed over the doors of the 
vil of their sweethearts, by the young men of the 
— At Christmas are “ Mummers” or “ Guisers,” 
St. Ad from house to house and perform a play of 
Corge, dressed up in character, and hung over 


_ With ribbands and other finery, Their performance 





commences by St. George being called upon: he 
directly begins his oration by saying— 
I am St. George, the noble champion bold, 
And with my glittering sword 
I’ve won three crowns of gold. 
It’s I who fought the fiery dragon, 
And brought him to the slaughter, 
And so I won fair Sabra, 
The king of Egypt’s daughter ; 
Seven have I won but married none, 
And bear me glory all alone. 
With my sword in my hand, 
Who dare against me stand ? 
I'll swear I'll cut him down 
With my victorious brand. 
“ Slasher,” the Baron of Chester, accepts the chal- 
lenge in another rhyme; St. George replies “ina 
neat speech,” when they sing, shake hands, and fight 
with their wooden swords. After a deadly struggle 
Slasher is slain, when the King enters saying, “ I am 
King of England, the greatest man alive,” Xc. &e. ; 
walks round the dead body leaning on his stick, and 
ends by calling in “ Sir Guy, one of the chiefest men 
in the world’s wonder;’ who, however valiaut he 
may be, contents himself by showing his prowess in 
calling for a doctor. The doctor having entered, 
gives a very long account of his parentage, education, 
and travels, whilst perambulating round the dead 
body ; which done, he says to the corpse 
“ Here take a little out of my bottle 
And put it down thy throttle.” 
The dead man having done as ordered, is cured, when 
the doctor says, “ Rise Jack, and fight again,” and the 
play is over. ‘The fool then comes round with his 
ladle, saying— 
**T am not Prince of Beelzebub, 
But upon my shoulder I carry a club, 
And under my arm a frying pan ;” 
and after receiving the money they depart. 
Rush-bearing to the churches, and then strewing 
them on the floor, is still observed in some parts of 
the county. The rush carts were of the most pic- 
turesque and elegant shape, and were accompanied by 
bands of music, Morris-dancers, and numbers of 
young men and women dressed in the gayest manner, 
and hung with ribbands, carrying garlands of flowers 
which were hung up in the church. In many 
churches the garlands are still remaining, but the in- 
troduction of pews instead of open seats, has almost 
thrown the custom into disuetude. At Knutsford and 
the neighbourhood, a custom obtained until lately of 
strewing the streets in front of a house where a 
wedding was held, with brown sand, over which 
various devices and mottoes were figured in white 
sand. This custom had a most singular and beauti- 
ful effect, and was used by persons of all classes on 
joyful occasions. At the jubilee of George III. the 
town streets were all sanded. Football and prison- 
bars are ancient games of the county, the former 
being ounce played with a bleeding head of a monk of 
Vale Royal, for a ball. At the salt-pits or brines of 
Northwich, &c., a very pretty custom has been 
observed, that of dressing the wells or brines, as they 
are technically called, with flowers and ribbands, 
somewhat in the same manner as the well dressing at 
a place in the adjoining county of Derby. Bands of 
music attended, and after some time was occupied in 
dancing round the well, a hymn of thanks for the 
“blessing of the brine” was sung. A curious custom 
still prevails in some districts on the opening of a 
marl-pit. When a pit is to be opened the “ marlers” 
or labourers elect one of their number to be lord of 
the pit; he has the control of any money which may 
be given to them, and on receiving any the men are 
summoned together by their lord, and one of them 
stepping aside, cries “ Oyez, oyez, oyez, Mr. *** 
has been here to-day and given my lord and all his 
men part of 1000/.; I hope another will come and 
give us much more, and we will return him thanks 
therefore with shouts of largess, largess.” The men 
then join arm in arm forming a ring, and bow four 
times towards the centre of it, shouting every time; 
the fourth shout longer and louder than the others 
dies away gradually. The ceremony is repeated in 
proportion to the amount received. At Congleton 
the good burgesses appear to have had a remarkable 





predilection for bear-baiting. In the reign of James I. 
their menagerie contained at least one bear, and a 
bear-ward was appointed by the corporation for its 
custody. And it is said that the bear having died, 
the corporation gave orders to sell their bible in 1601, 
in order to purchase another, which was done; and 
the town no longer was without a bear. How they 
replaced the bible is not told. Many other interest- 
ing customs are extant, and it is desirable that they, 
as well as the varieties in other counties, should be 
preserved by archeologists, as has been so far zeal- 
ously done by Mr. Halliwell. 

The Widow of Milton.—The Rev. Mr. Marsden, 
of Nantwich, read a short paper containing particulars 
concerning the widow of Milton, who survived her 
husband fifty-two years, and was buried in the Bap- 
tist’s burial ground at Nantwich, in the county of 
Chester. She was the daughter of Edward Minshall, 
Esq. of Stoke, situated three miles from that town. 
Milton at the time of this his third marriage, was 
fifty-three years of age, and this lady married him 
when ‘ dlind and infirm,” and appears to have died in 
1780. No monument marks the spot where her 
remains rest, but tradition points to a grave on the 
left hand of the entrance to a small enclosed court, 
near the old dilapidated meeting-house in Barker- 
street, Mr. Marsden submitted to the meeting animpres- 
sion of an old engraving of Milton, exhibiting very 
different, and, he thought, more characteristic features 
than those with which we were familiar, after a paint- 
ing by Samuel Cooper, the friend of Milton and 
Cromvell, once in the possession of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, to which was appended a curious note of its 
history; and to the engraving Sir Joshua’s attestation 
of its exact correspondence with the original picture. 
At the conclusion of this paper, which was listened 
to with much attention, Sir William Betham addressed 
the meeting, and apologised for his being obliged to 
leave Chester before probably the meeting would ter- 
minate. He expressed his deep sense of the obliga- 
tions which the President and all the members of the 
Association must feel towards the ancient City of 
Chester. 

The excursion to Liverpool on the invitation of 
the Historic Society of Liverpool, and of the mayor 
to a soirée at the Town Hall, was one of the most 
gratifying that could be enjoyed. The party set off 
by a special train and were speedily conveyed to 
Monks Ferry, where they were received by members 
of the Society, embarked on board the Wirral steam- 
packet, and conducted in a delightful trip along both 
shores of the Mersey. On landing they found car- 
riages ready to take them, as they preferred, to Speke 
Hall and Hale, or to Sefton Church and Ince Blun- 
dell. Those—the most numerous body—who chose 
Speke Hall, (one of the fine old mansious engraved 
in Nash’s fourth fasciculus, reviewed in our No. 
1697,) were conducted over the fine ancient dwelling 
by Mr. Joseph Brereton, (who has, though we under- 
stand only a tenant at will, restored it in excellent 
style,) and entertained with a lunch worthy of old 
English hospitality. The health of the donor was 
proposed by Mr. Heywood, M.P. and V.P. of the 
Association, and drank with hearty cheers; and 
though the party had not time to extend their trip 
to Hale, they had the good fortune to meet its vicar 
at Mr. Brereton’s table, and hear from him a good 
humoured speech and a song, in which Speke Hall 
resounded like the Tara Hall of the tune. The other 
branch were highly pleased with Sefton Chureh and 
Ince Blundell, with its moiety of the Townley 
marbles, and by five o'clock there was a general 
rendezvous at the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, where a 
sumptuous dinner was given to the Archeological 
Association members, with Mr. Heywood at their 
head, by their liberal compeers of Lancashire and 
Cheshire—the whole expenses of the day being 
defrayed by them. The entertainment went off with 
great spirit, and the post-prandial speeches, being 
necessarily short, were the better specimens of the 
elixir “intellectual and social.” Soon after eight 
o'clock the soirée of the mayor claimed attendance, 
and his splendid suite of rooms was filled by the 
company, including the literary and scientific asso- 
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ciations of the town and neighbourhood, the Council 
of the Cheetham Society of Manchester, and a bevy 
of the witches of Lancashire, who did everything but 
dance. The Liverpool Mail states that about eight 
hundred visitors partook of the supper, which was 
profusely laid out. In the principal room Mr. J. G. 
Waller gave a taste of the antiquarian business of the 
Association by reading a paper on the brasses of 
Roger Legh in St. Michael’s, Macclesfield, Cheshire, 
and of Sir Peter Legh, in Winwick Church, Lanca- 
shire, which, as of much local interest where the 
Legh family still hold large estates, we insert entire. 

“ Although in this part of England monumental 
brasses are much less numerous than in those coun- 
ties on the eastern coast, yet amongst them are at 
least three of a very interesting character, if not even 
unique examples. It is curious also that two of 
these, now under consideration, are monuments to 
members of the same family, one well known in this 
and the neighbouring county, where its several 
branches have resided for many centuries. The name 
of Legh even appears on the committee for this Con- 
gress. ' 

“The first monument to be noticed, being the 
earlier in date of the two, is that of Roger Legh and 
wife, in Rivers Chapel, St. Michael, Macclesfield. 
This brass is much mutilated, the figure of the lady 
being altogether gone—it has but little pretension to 
beauty, indeed is very coarse and rude in execution. 
It consists of the kneeling figures of a gentleman and 
six children, in the long gowns then worn by 
civilians ; an inscription beneath, in Latin, states that 
Roger Legh deceased 4th November, 1506; and 
Elizabeth, his wife, 5th October, 1489; a label from 
the mouth of the principal figure has on it, ‘a 
damnatione perpetua libera nos domine;’ one corre- 
sponding from the female figure, which is preserved 
in a drawing, Harl. MSS. 2151, British Museum, ran 
thus :—‘ in die judicii libera nos domine.’ 

“ But the most interesting feature, the only one 
which renders this monument of any value, is the 
curious representation which appears above the heads 
of the figures. Here we have exhibited an altar on 
which is a chalice and missal; before it kneels a 
figure in the triple crown, a nimbus around the head, 
and vested in the priestly habits worn at the celebra- 
tion of the mass. Behind the altar is the figure of. 
the Saviour, arising out of a sepulchre, and hands 
uplifted as displaying the wounds of his passion. 

“This is a representation very common in missals, 
and well known to ecclesiastical art, but not found, 
except in the present instance, on monumental 
brasses. The subject has reference to a passage in 
the life of St. Gregory the Great, which is given in 
old missals on St. Gregory's day, and is often illus- 
trated both in MSS, and in early printed copies. 

“Tt is called St. Gregory’s Mass, or St. Gregory’s 
Pity, and is one of those numerous legendary stories 
of miracles performed in confirmation of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. It is thus given in the quaint 
English translation of the Golden Legend :— 

“ «Tt happed that a wydowe wonte to brynge every 
sonday hoostes to syng masse wyth, shold on a tyme 
be houseled and communed. And whan Saint Gregory 
shold give to her y® holy sacrament in saying, Corpus 
domini nostri, &c., That is to say, the body of oure 
Lorde Jhesu Cryst kepe you to everlastyng lyf, 
Anon thys woman began to smyle tofore Saint 
Gregorye, and anon he wythdrew his honde, and 
remysed the sacrament upon thaulter. And he de- 
maunded her tofore the people why she smyled, and 
she said because ye brede yt I have made wyth my 
propre hondes thou namest ye body of oure Lorde 
Jhesu Cryst. Anon Saint Gregory put himself to 
prayer wyth the people, for to pray to God that her- 
upon he wolde shew his grace for to conferme oure 
byleve. And whan they were rysen from prayer, 
Saint Gregorye sawe the holy sacrament in figure of 
a pyece of fleshe, as grete as the lytull finger of an 
honde, and anon after by the prayer of Saint Gregorye 
the fleshe of the sacrament turned in the semblaunce 
of bread as it had ben tofore. And therwyth he 


houseled the woman, whych after was more relygyous, 
and the people more ferme in the fayth.’ 





“Tt will be observed that the treatment of the sub- 
ject is not literal, and some might object on this 
ground against it being the legend illustrated by the 
design. On this head, however, there can be no 
doubt; the frequent occurrence of the illustration, 
side by side with the story in illuminated missals, 
puts this point at once at rest. In fact the subject 
was always treated symbolically, the artists following 
a general rule, and the chief object was to show, in 
the most palpable manner, the miraculous proof of 
the church's doctrine of the real presence in the 
Eucharist, not a literal rendering, which, in fact, pre- 
sents artistic difficulties, and would be less impressive 
on the uneducated minds to whom such representa. 
tions were addressed. Within a few weeks a very 
interesting piece of sculpture, representing the same 
story, was discovered at Stoke-Charity Church, 
Hampshire. The variations in the treatment of the 
subject from that of the brass at Macclesfield, are, 
that Saint Gregory is represented as a bishop only ; 
his mitre is deposited on the altar, and he holds in 
one hand the chalice, and in the other the consecrated 
host. Opposite to him is the figure of an attending 
priest, and behind the figure of the Saviour is a piece 
of drapery, held by two angels issuing from heaven. 
The book on the altar still retained some letters of 
the word ‘corpus’ when the drawing was taken. This 
of itself would have been a clue to the story. The 
same subject, in sculpture, is to be found also in a 
chantry chapel of Exeter Cathedral; it is much de- 
faced.—In this the figure of the unbelieving woman 
is introduced, and behind the figure of the Saviour 
are the cross, crown of thorns, and the other imple- 
ments of the passion. A very elaborate design is also 
extant from this story, by Albert Durer. The litera- 
ture of the middle ages abound with tales of the 
miraculous host, all having the same intention—that 
of conversion of unbelievers to the doctrine of the 
real presence ; many of these relate to Jews, and one 
of the earliest is found in Evagrius and of the sixth 
century. One of the most celebrated paintings by 
Raffaele in the Vatican—the Mass of Bolsena—is 
from a similar legend, the circumstance supposed to 
have taken place in 1263; the substance of which 
story is, that a priest of doubtful faith was convinced 
by drops of blood issuing from the consecrated wafer. 
Before leaving the consideration of this monument, 
the inscription beneath the representation must de- 
mand a short notice: it is as follows :— 

“* The pardon for saying of 5 Pater nosters and 
5 Aves and a crede is 26 thousand yeres 
and 26 days of pardon.’ 

“The announcement of pardon for saying prayers 
for the deceased is very commonly found on monu- 
mental brasses, but never before has the reward 
been of so liberal a character, In the earlier ex- 
amples, those of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, a very common form of inscription appears, in 
which forty days of pardon is promised to those 
praying at the tomb. This occurs so frequently that 
it seems to have been the most usnal term. An in- 
stance is found at Cobham, in Kent, in the monu- 
ment of Lady Joan Cobham, date early in the four- 
teenth century. It runs thus :— 

“* Dame Jone de Cobham gist ici 
Dieu de sa alme eit mercy, 
Ki ke pur sa alme priera 
Quaraunte jour de pardoun avera. 

* About this period very many similar ones occur, 
and the largest amount of ‘pardon’ vouchsafed 
appears on a small brass, having two demi-figures, in 
Heylesdon Church, Norfolk, .where ten years and 
forty days are granted; but this is even an unusual 
instance, and the date of this monument is about the 
close of the fourteenth century. Roger Legh died, 
as before stated, 4th of November, 1506, eleven 
years later—viz., on the 3lst October, 1517, 
Martin Luther affixed to the church door of All Saints 
in Wittemberg his celebrated ninety-five propositions 
against pardons and indulgences. The abuse of them 
had much earlier attracted attention, and every 
reader of Chaucer must be familiar with the character 
of the Pardoner, ‘ with pardons from Rome al hote ; 
the late date, therefore, of this monument, being at the 
very period of the greatest abuse of the doctrine of 
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indulgences, accounts for its extravagance. This 
monument is noticed in a tract entitled ‘A View of 
Popery taken from the Creed of Pope Pius IV., by 
Joseph Borroughs, London, 1735. It appears at that 
time to have been in the same mutilated condition, 
for in describing it he mistakes the remaining figure 
for a female, which error is repeated in Mr. Orme- 
rod’s ‘ History of the County.’ 

“The brass to the memory of Sir Peter Legh and 
lady in Winwick Church, Lancashire, now demands 
our attention. It is fixed against the east wall of g 
chantry chapel in that church, having been removed 
from its original position on the floor. It consists of 
two figures, an inscription at their feet, an escntcheon 
of arms above their heads, and around the whole is g 
fillet with the mortuary inscription, having at the 
corners the symbols of the Evangelists. The figure 
of the lady on the left side represents her habited in 
a close-fitting robe of ermine not reaching below the 
knees, without sleeves, and worn over a gown which 
reaches to the feet, and confined at the waist witha 
girdle, from which, depending by a chain, is a 
pomander of goldsmith’s work. Hanging from ler 
neck by a similar chain is a cross of St. Anthony, of 
rather large dimensious. On her head is a stiff veil, 
and she also wears an emblazoned mantle, on which 
appear the arms of Haydock and Croft. 

“It is, however, to the knight’s figure that our 
attention is particularly required, for there is not 
another similar example extant, nor is it easy to find 
analogies wherewith to compare and illustrate it. He 
is habited in the complete armour of his time; but 
his head is bare, and exhibits the tonsure of a priest, 
and over his armour he wears the chasuble or vest- 
meut used at the celebration of the mass, and conse- 
quently the most sacred of those used in the Roman 
Catholic service. On his breast is an escutcheon of 
arins, containing, in the following order.—‘ Haydock, 
Legh, Ashton, Molyneux, and, parted per fess., 
Croft and Butler.’ 

“ Now, the point of interest is evidently that which 
presents the two-fold insignia of the priest and 
knight in combination, and which would doubtless 
have afforded room for many a learned guess and 
disquisition but for the inscription at the feet of the 
figures, which informs us that ofter the decease of 
Ellen his wife he was consecrated a priest, and died 
the llth of August, 1527. It is singular that the 
other inscription, beginning ‘ Orate pro animabus, 
speaks of him only as ‘ Sir Peter Legh, Knight;’ but 
in legal proceedings, of which many appear in the 
Pleadings of the Duchy of Lancaster, he is con- 
stantly styled ‘knight and priest. The rest of the 
inscription informs us that Ellen his wife was the 
daughter of Sir John Savage, who died 17th of May, 
1491, and was buried at Bewgenett. Thus Sir Peter 
survived her thirty-six years. A transition from al 
active military life to that of holy orders is by no 
means uncommon, and in the middle ages many 
hero terminated his life in the cloister. To this 
latter mode a peculiar value was attached—even 1 
be buried in monastic habits was held of singular 
advantage. Pope Clement the Fifth remitted the 
fourth part of all sins to those buried in the habit of 
a friar, and this popular superstition was loudly 
denounced by the early reformers. Conington Chureb, 
Huntingdonshire, supplies us with the only mont 
ment anglogous to that of Sir Peter Legh in this 
country. This is a very interesting recumbent efligy 
of the early part of the fourteenth century. It repre: 
sents the figure of a knight in complete armour of 
chain-mail, over which he wears the habit of 
monk. His coif of mail peeps from beneath his 
hood, and his hands are covered with mittens of the 
same. This early monument has no inscription 
elucidate the reason of this combination ; but we m4) 
well imagine that, like Sir Peter Legh, the deceas 
closed his life as a humble servant of the church. 
Dugdale, in his History of Warwickshire, gives @ 
inscription in Latin to Daniel Blacford, who died the 
25th of October, 1681, aged fifty-nine. It is no 
stated whether he was a priest; but the following 
inscription, which is in English beneath the el 
one, is an apt illustration to the foregoing rematks‘— 
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«When I was younge I ventered life and blood, 
Both for my kinge and for my countrey’s good ; 

In elder yeares my care was chief to be 

Souldier for him that shed his blood for me.’ 

If we would seek still further for analogies, we must 
go to the tombs of the Prince-Bishops of Germany. 
‘the union of the temporal and spiritual authorities 
in one individual was not unknown to this country, 
as in the case, until very lately, of the Bishops of 
Durham; and many atime could the history of border 
warfare and the Scottish wars, give proofs of these 
dignitaries laying aside the cassock for the mailed 
hawberk, and donning the helmet for the mitre. 
Nor was it unusual in the middle ages to find in- 
stances of the church militant in those not possessing 
the united jurisdiction, for as late as the battle of 
Flodden, on the Scottish side, the Archbishop of 
Saint Andrews, two bishops, cnd four abbots, were 
among theslain. At Baden-Baden is a monument to 
Frederic, Bishop of Utrecht, who died in 1517; it is 
of bronze, and represents the bishop in complete 
armour, over which he wears a cape, and on his head 
the mitre. There are many in different parts of Ger- 
many, but this will be sufficient to mention as an 
example. But in these monuments the meaning is 
of course very obvious—the peculiar jurisdiction 
before alluded to is symbolized upon the monument 
to their memory, in the most direct and palpable 
manner ; and in so far they differ materially from that 
of Sir Peter Legh and the effigy at Conington. 

“Ttis not the purpose of the present paper to enter 
into the family history of Legh, moreover Mr. 
Ormerod’s history of the county enters fully into that 
matter, and to that work we refer all those who may 
wish to seek information respecting it. It may, how- 
ever, be remarked how the name of Peter has con- 
stantly been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion to the representatives of the estates of Legh of 
Lyme, that branch of the family to which Sir Peter 
belonged. The estate of Lyme or Hanley was granted 
to Sir Thomas Daniers by Edward the Black Prince, 
for his gallantry at Cressy, and his daughter and 
heiress married a Sir Peter Legh. Roger Legh be- 
longed to a branch distinguished as Legh of the 
Ridge.” 

At the close of this paper the Mayor and Mr. 
Pettigrew appeared in the orchestra whence it was 
read, and the former, after some appropriate observa- 
tions, presented to the latter, as the representative of 
the President, from the Historic Society of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, a very handsome bowl, of 
polished oak, beautifully mounted in silver, and lined 
throughout the interior. Two silver shields were 
placed on opposite sides. One of them contained an 
accurate view of the ancient cottage near Everton, 
long known as the toffee-house, beautifully engraved, 
and the other bore the following inscription :— 

24 Made from the house occupied by Prince Rupert, 
oe enna, during the siege of Liverpool, 
4 Mr. Pettigrew returned thanks in Lord Albert 
Conyngham’s name, and said, “ I shall now venture to 
do what I am sure he would have done had he 
been present. You shall hear the first sentiment 
that I have to propose, in drinking the first wine that 
ever the cup contains.” (Mr. Pettigrew here procured 
wine, poured out a draught before all, and seizing the 
cup in both hands, drank “ Success to the good old 
town of Liverpool, and the trade thereof.”) The 
Toom rung with applause, and soon after Mr. Fairholt 


proceeded to read a paper on Guild processions and 
observances, 
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: FINE ARTS. 
Oriental Album: Character, Costumes, and Modes 
of Life in the Valley of the Nile. Mlustrated, from 
esigns taken on the spot, by E. Presse. With 


descriptive letter-press by J. A. St. John. Madden 
and Co, 


pe 1s a splendid and interesting work of art, with 


tt than thirty richly-coloured subjects, and 
a ian characteristic wood engravings. A portrait 
hoe ate George Lloyd, whose premature death, in 

*ry spring of a promised life of literary grace 





and celebrity, it was our misfortune to mourn, is ap- 
propriately prefixed to the massive and beautiful volume, 
as a tribute to his genins and memory. We have, 
then, every variety of Kastern scenery, costume, aud 
people, executed with perfect fidelity, aud picturesque 
to an extraordinary degree. We have before our eyes, 
in their habits as they live, with their living looks, 
customs, and occupations, Arabs, Nubians, Abyssinians, 
Fellahs, Slaves, Sheiks, Dancing-Girls, Arnauts, 
Berbers, Janisaries, and individuals of various tribes 
and races; together with boats, dromedaries, shops, 
caravans, and we know not what else, all illustrating, 
in the most vivid manner, the inhabitants of these 
distant climes, and their ways of life. The work isa 
gorgeous addition to the library of the wealthy 
amateur. 


Roberts’ Sketches in Egypt and Nubia. Parts XVII. 

and XVIII. Moon. 
Tuts superb double fasciculus of Mr. Roberts’ splen- 
did sketches contains vignettes of Holy Tree of 
Mitireah; Mosque of Ayed Bey; Minaret of the 
Mosque in Sioul; Tombs of the Memlooks, Cairo; 
Cairo, with the Aqueduct from the Island of Rhoda ; 
Mosque at Boulak, and beautifully tinted views of the 
Entrance to the Citadel of Cairo; Bazaar of the 
Coppersmiths, Cairo; Interior of the Mosque of the 
Mitwalys, (a superb interior;) Grand Entrance to 
the Mosque of the Sultan Hassan; Mosque El 
Mooristan, Cairo; and Cairo from the Gate of Beli- 
zeuib. Like all the preceding parts it is stamped 
with the genius of the artist, uniting the fidelity of 
the exact draughtsman with the fine effects of the ad- 
mirable painter. The wonderful representations of 
the atmosphere in every hue presented to the Egyp- 
tian traveller, is spoken of by all, whom we lave met 
with, as quite magical for their truth, and the same 
parties recognise, in every minute touch, the hand of 
a perfect master, who has allowed nothing in his sub- 
jects to escape him, 


A Railway Railery. How he reigned and how he 
mizzled. By Alfred Crowquill. Harwood. 
A jeu d'esprit, by one so fully endowed with the vis 
comica, that it seems to overflow with every occasion. 
It is only the other day that we had to speak of his 
Bal Masqué, a prodnetion of great talent and 
drollery; and now we have another, though in less 
imposing form, being mere etchings, not less replete 
with whim and satire. ‘ York! you're wanted!” is 
the epigraph, and indicates the nature of the Crow- 
quillian performance. It represents, in fact, the 
career of the railroad king; how he reigned and how 
he mizzled, as dear Tom Hood had it of George 1V. 
“He reigned as long as he could reign ; 

And then, 

He mizzled!” 

And Hudson held a briefer, and more inglorious 
sway; but not to himself alone, though it is the 
fashion of the day to pour out all the vials of vitu- 
peration on his fallen head. . Far more disgraceful 
was it to the sycophants who pandered to his vulgar 
vanity; to the base lucre-worshipping slaves who 
participated and helped in the cooking of his accounts, 
and shared the public plunder with him. Hudson 
played at high stakes, the game that is played by 
thousands around us in a similar manner, in every 
walk of trading life. To circumvent is no solitary 
nor scarce principle of action. The great climax of 
civilization seems to bring us more closely to the 
condition of men who prey on one another as fish do, 
the smaller fry being eaten up by the large depre- 
dators. So the pike Hudson swallowed the share- 
holder shopkeepers ; and the shopkeepers imposed on 
their customers ; and so the magnificent and hollow 
balloon was inflated, rose towards the empyrean, and 
burst, leaving, we fancy, a good deal more substantial 
remains than gas in the hands of the aeronauts, We 
can think no worse of Hudson, then, than of those 
who shamelessly bowed the knee to him, and of his 
sordid accomplices. Let us see, however, how Crow- 
quill has treated him. First “ he studies the thing,” 
and soon perceives, by looking into a railway bridge 
or tunnel, “ how a great deal of the business may be 








done in the dark,” (first plate, in three divisions.) 
Turning over a new leaf, which he does not do, we 
see him madly prosperous, and every one fawning 
upon him. ‘The next cuts carry on the servile pro- 
cess with much spirit. Aristocracy courts him; and 
even royalty descends to be familiar with him. He is 
then pictured as a spider in the midst of his wide-spread 
web, and showing how “he does an extraordinary 
number of lines ;” and is next crowned with the iron 
crown of a funnel-top, with the world at his feet. 
His luxuries figure in course, and his accounts ; but 
dark doubts begin to arise, and a meeting of donkey- 
headed Bottoms puzzle about the “ ass-ets.” Mis- 
fortunes crowd upon him, and the “fiend,” a railway 
train at full speed, deserts him. He is finally in two 
admirably comic inventions, first, a judge with his 
back to us, pointing a sentence, and, second, a trans- 
port ship in the far distance, delivered over to his not 
good deliverance. The whole is a capital and enter- 
taining morceau, and will travel with many a pas- 
senger over many thousand miles of railroad be- 
tween this and Christmas. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday. 

No money for the theatres! Such is the doom which 
the Government and the Committee of the National 
Assembly have definitively pronounced on the suppli- 
cation addressed to them by the managers of the play- 
houses for a vote from the public treasury, to enable 
them to bear the heavy losses which émeutes, cholera, 
heat, commercial depression, and political anxieties 
have occasioned. The decision has caused panic and 
despair among the theatrical tribe, and it is the more 
severely felt, from the fact that hopes had been held 
out that relief would be afforded. But the Govern- 
ment and the Assembly, it seems, consider it their 
duty to refuse, on account of the fearfully distressed 
state of the national exchequer, and on account also 
of the impossibility of extending assistance to theatres 
without doing the same to other commercial enter- 
prises. It is added, moreover, that the narrow-minded 
prejudice of many legislators against allowing public 
money to be spent upon Parisian theatres, when 
nothing was done for those of the provinces, had also 
great influence on the result. Whether or not the 
houses will now be obliged to close until the winter 
remains to be seen: unless the managers have fibbed 
most enormously, they liave no other alternative ; but 
thus far I have not heard of any having actually sus- 
pended its performances. All, however, continue to 
do most deplorable business. 

Victor Hugo, from professional sympathy, was the 
great leader of the theatrical attack on the national 
money chest; and he was warmly seconded by all his 
colleagues in the representation of Paris; especially 
Lagrange, the barricader, and Coquerel, the Protestant 
parson, who deserve to be specially thanked for the 
liberality of sentiment thereby displayed. The way 
in which Hugo treated the subject was amusing, from 
his grandiloquence, and from the singular contrast 
it afforded to the dry, matter-of-fact way in which, if 
it had arisen in England, it would have been dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons. Here, as a 
specimen, is an extract from one of his last 
speeches :— 

“ What I ask for is not the opportunity of making 
a public display, but bread! bread for artistes! bread 
for workmen! bread for twenty thousand families 
who live by the theatres! What I wish is, that 
trade, manufactures, work, may be vivified by the 
rivulets of life which flow from the theatres of Paris ! 
There are public peace, public serenity, the splendour 
of the town of Paris, the éclat of literature and art, 
the presence of foreigners, the circulation of money, 
all that causes activity, joy, health, civilization, 
prosperity, when the theatres of Paris open! But 
what I do not wish for is mourning, distress, agita- 
tion, the idea of revolution and terror which is con- 
tained in the lugubrious words—the theatres of Paris 
are closed! Now, I tell you that the theatres of 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








cE 

Paris closed is the black flag displayed! And I would 
wish you to say to the majority whose opposition you 
fear,—‘ Display the black flag if you dare! Abandon 
the theatres if you dare! But know that if the 
theatres are closed, the shops will be closed also! 
Know that to allow the theatres of Paris to close is to 
do athing which our worst years have not done—which 
the invasion did not do—which ’93 did not do! Who- 
ever shuts up the theatres of Paris extinguishes the 
fire which enlightens, and allows only the fire which 
destroys to burn! I conjure you to reflect! Do not 
abandon this great interest! Do with me what you 
will—I am ready to ascend the tribune—I am ready 
to combat at the poop, at the prow, where you will,— 
it matters not to me! But do not give way! 
Without you I am nothing—with you I fear nothing! 
I supplicate you not to abandon the proposition !” 

There is one thing which it seems neither inter- 
national visits, nor daily communications, nor rail- 
ways, nor newspapers, nor books, nor friendly poli- 
tical relations, nor extensive commercial dealings, 
can possibly change—and that is the Englishman of 
the French stage. As he was yesterday, so is he to- 
day, and so he will probably be for ever; he has 
already existed calm, serene, unchanged, during the 
era of Voltaire, the reign of Louis XVI., the fierce 
Revolution, the Consulate, the Empire, the Restora- 
tion, the reign of Louis Philippe, and the infancy of 
the Republic—and there is no earthly reason why he 
should not go on in the same way till time shall be 
no more: war, anarchy, famine, the overthrow of 
thrones, and destruction of republics, clearly affect 
him not. He is a milord in rank, possessed of 
boundless wealth, full of the wildest eccentricities, 
yet displaying the profoundest gravity—constantly 
ejaculates “ Eauhhgh !” and “ Nhobh !”—dresses ab- 
surdly, and is for ever perpetrating suicide. In melo- 
drama, farce, vaudeville, pantomime, opera, the poor 
man has been served up hundreds of thousands of 
times—has distributed mints of money—swallowed 
tons of poison—cut his throat oftener than would be 
easy to count! In his walks in the streets he is con- 
stantly accompanied by a brace of Bengal tigers, who 
playfully devour the passers-by, and the Englishman 
repairs the damage sustained by the sorrowing families 
of the deceased by a few thousand livres sterlings. In 
his house he has a boa constrictor, and a young 
elephant for his children to play with: if he goes to 
the play he always hires the whole theatre: if on a 
steamer he has it all to himself. Sometimes he is 
married, but then miladi is sure to drive him to 
despair by gallivanting with a handsome Frenchman; 
if he be single, he stops a perfect stranger in the 
street and asks her to wed him. He never stirs out 
without prussic acid or razors in his pocket, in case 
a sudden whim to die should seize him on his way, 
or any of his friends should want to make an exit 
from this weary world. He reads every line of the 
Times (pronounced Timms) every day of his life. 
He pays people to throw themselves into rivers, off 
lofty columns, or let themselves be baited by bulls. 
He sometimes commits murder, occasionally dabbles 
in diplomacy, is invariably grotesquely absurd, and 
always displays his pluck by stripping off his coat, 
and offering to boxez-vous. In short, he is one of 
the drollest fishes that ever swam out of water. 

It would make a very amusing article for a maga- 
zine to take the stage Englishman of the last hundred 
or a hundred and fifty years, and show the innume- 
rable ludicrous fashions in which he has been made 
to figure. And they, moreover, would display the 
astonishing ingenuity of French dramatic writers in 
squeezing so much amusement ont of one cha- 
racter—in making one type serve as a peg on which 
to hang all kinds of comic dialogue and situations. 

Just now the everlasting, unchangeable Anglais is 
again being served up at {the Theatre des Variétés 
—with, of course, the usual sauces — eccentricity, 
spleen, and suicide. I have not yet seen the piece, 
but according to all accounts it makes the audience 
“ screech” with laughter. Hoffmann is the English- 
man—Lord Spleen: he comes to France to restore 
an ill-gotten inheritance, after which he purposes to 
commit suicide ; he falls in, at his hotel; with a pretty 











girl who is weeping the loss of her lover: “ Ah! 
Mademoiselle,” says he, by way of consoling her, 
“let us die together—come to my room—there is 
some good poison there !’—* But,” says she, “ to be 
found dead by your side would compromise my cha- 
racter !”——“ That’s true,” he replies, “* but let’s go to 
the Consul, and be married!” As soon done as said, 
and on their return, man and wife, the lord gravely 
gulps a dose of arsenic, and makes his lady-wife do 
thesame. The foolery of all this is, it seems, relieved 
by smart dialogue, and especially by the inimitable 
acting of Hoffmann. 

Apropos of the Varietés, poor Dejazet, one of its 
main supporters, is, it appears, suffering from mental 
alienation, and it is that sad malady which has kept 
her from the stage some months. In her folly 
she constantly recites her favourite réles, but runs 
one into the other, and so creates singular confusion, 
and presents a singular spectacle. She is, I hear, 
likely to recover. 

Lamartine is, it appears, quite a ruined man: he 
has for some time been advertising his family estate, 
near Macon, for sale: the rental of it is stated at 
about 1000/., but it is so heavily mortgaged that it is 
impossible it can fetch sufficient to pay the mort- 
gages. He has consequently no resource except his 
pen; but (though to his honour be it said, he labours 
indefatigably) the pen is a poor thing, even for 
genius to depend on, in such troubled times as these. 

Some weeks ago I had to record that the Académie 
Frangaise had awarded the prize for the BEST POEM 
on the slaughter of the Archbishop of Paris, to one 
M. Amedée Pommier, a person of some literary noto- 
riety in these regions. The man has since published 
his poem, and the following brief extract will show 
you the sort of deplorable trash to which the Aca- 
demie has done honour :— 

‘ Nous nous des rappelons, ces sinistres journées, 

Ruisselantes du sang des luttes acharnées, 
Ov Von n’entendait rien dans la ville, sinon 
La fusillade jointe au bruit sourd du canon, 
Et dés le point du jour, la triste générale 
Que coupait du tocsin le formidable rale!” 

Of which the following is a faithful though not 
elegant rendering :— 

We all remember that ae of sinister daylight, i 

Which was quite drenched in the blood of the sangui- 
nary fight ! 

When not a sound at all was heard in Paris the great 


town 
Unless indeed it were the big thunder of cannon ! 
Joined, it is true, to the sharp clang of musketry, 
Which silenced the tocsin, but not the loud drummery ! 
Alas! for poetry in France, when such rubbish is 
publicly honoured ! 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


Inauguration of the Statue of Du Cange at Amiens. 
—To-morrow (August 19th), the beautiful statue in 
bronze of the illustrious Du Cange, executed by 
Théophile Caudron, will be unveiled to the public. 
It is erected at the expense of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Picardy, and the Minister of Public In- 
struction, and deputations from the Society of Anti- 
quaries of France and the Academy of Inscriptions, 
will assist at the inauguration, which will extend 
over two days, during which a series of rejoicings 
and festivals by day and by night will testify the 
sense the people of Amiens entertain of the merits 
of this truly great man, and how proud they feel in 
claiming him as a fellow-citizen. 

At one o'clock, the Society of Antiquaries will as- 
semble in the Hotel de Ville, and award a medal of 
800 francs to the author of a memoir (couronné) on 
the origin and character of the Picard dialect. At 
half-past three, the statue will be uncovered and 
saluted by a discharge of artillery, followed by the 
ringing of bells and music, in which the band of the 
National Guard of Amiens will take part. At five 
o'clock, a variety of games will take place, in which 
the people of the neighbouring towns are invited to 
take part, and medals in silver and in bronze, bearing 
the effigy of Du Cange, will be awarded to the 
winners. In the evening there will be an illumina- 
tion, to be followed by a ball. 





Tuesday will open with a grand festival, to be given 
by the Philharmonic Society of Amiens, and medals 
will again be distributed; afterwards, a succession of 
games and shows, inclading a grand nautical fee, 
During the two days, the Museums of Natur] 
History, of Statues, and of Antiquities, as well ag 
the City Library, will be thrown open to all comers; 
there will also be flower shows and horticultural 
exhibitions, and here again the winners of prizes wil] 
receive the Du Cange medals. 

The non-resident and foreign members of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Picardy have been summoned 
to attend, and it has been announced to them that the 
first part of the publication of Don Grenier’s MS, 
entitled “ Introduction to the General History of 
Picardy,” will then be placed in their hands, 

As many persons, in England especially, may ask, 
“Who is Du Cange?” the following tribute of ad. 
miration from Voltaire may be referred to in reply:— 
“We know,” says this great critic, “ how useful are 
his two glossaries for understanding the usages of 
the Lower Empire and of the succeeding centuries, 
We are startled at the immensity of his learning and 
of his works. Such men deserve our eternal grati- 
tude.” And Chateaubriand, in the preface to his 
Etudes Historiques, exclaims, in speaking of the 
author of the Glossary, “ Quel fruits de science que 
Du Cange ; on en est presque épouvanté.” He was 
born at Amiens the 18th December, 1610, and died 
the 25th November, 1688. He was buried at Saiut- 
Gervais. [Another gratifying proof of the rational 
progress of Archeology, which we are happy to record, 
—Ep. L. G.J 

Sir John Franklin.—H.M. ships Pandora aul 
Herald anchored, previous to May 20th, at the Sani- 
wich Islands, from their voyage in the North Pacific, 
where they were instructed to render succour to Sir 
J. Franklin, should his expedition be discovered, 

North America.—aA project is entertained, ani 
excites great interest in that quarter of the earth, 
for uniting the navigation of Lake Champlain with 
the river St. Lawrence, by means of a ship canal of 
thirty-four miles in length, with only two locks, 
Farther operations of the same kind are contemplated, 
which would unite Lake Champlain with the Hudson, 
and make 1500 miles of clear internal navigation, 
extending from the Illinois coast on Lake Michigan 
to New York. 

French Exploration of Africa.—The French 
Journals state, that Captain Boiiet has succeeded in 
ascending the Great Bassam River in the Serpent, 
in which exploit he lost three out of four officers. 
Two magnificent lakes in the interior are described, 
and such an abundance of palm oil as would enrich 
acountry. Captain Boiiet holds the Bassam to be 
a confluent of the Niger, and that in the rainy season 
it may be navigated to within sixty leagues of Sego. 
He also speaks of a city more important than Tim- 
buctoo, and the entrepot of the gold and silk me- 
chandise transported across the country by caravals. 

Isthmus of Panama.—The Panama Railroad Com- 
pany have advertised for proposals for the construe 
tion of twenty miles of railway between Gorgona, 02 
the river Chagres, and Panama, on the Pacific coast 

Sir Thomas Reade, Consul-General at Tunis, died 
on the 4th at his residence at La Maya. Sir Thome 
was a zealous investigator of Carthaginian and 
Romano-African antiquities, and wrote several at 
counts of their discoveries, as well as papers on the 
Berber and other languages of North Africa. : 

Submarine Telegraph.—'Yhe President of the 
French republic has authorized Mr. Jacob Brett, 
an Englishman, to establish a submarine telegraph 
on the coast between Calais and Boulogne, to com 
municate with England at Dover. The works are 
to be finished by the 1st of September 1850. 


—— 








MUSIC. 


Her Majesty's Theatre-—The Subscription ended 
here on Saturday last, and the season closes t0-0! 
It has been one of no ordinary exertion, on the 
of the mangement, to keep up the series of Pf 
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formances in a way creditable to the direction, and 
satisfactory to the fashionable audience and sub- 
scribers. The opening of the season was saved from 
the gloom caused by the absence of Lind, by the ad- 
mirable singing of Alboni, in the Cenerentola ; 
Madame Giuliani, too, was introduced, and proved a 
yery useful as well as pleasing singer ; then came the 
six nights of Lind’s long-to-be-remembered display, 
of which we have already exhausted all our terms of 
approbation, and can only now express a longing to 
hear her aguin and again. Parodi, the pupil of Pasta, 
has unquestionably established herself as a dramatic 
singer of great merit, and acquitted herself in the 
most arduous parts of Norma and Lucrezia with 
great repute. But we had been so spoiled by the 
genius of Lind, that despite the exquisite vocalization 
of Alboni, the cleverness of Parodi, and the Nestor 
feats of Lablache, there was an irrepressible feeling 
of vacuity, the spirit of nature’s song seemed flown 
from the house, all sounded so conventional and 
triste; the quick managerial eye was not slow to 
perceive this, and with admirable tact Sontag is en- 
gaged. This event brings us to the point of the season, 
for it has been most interesting in every way; it 
restored to us a charming and accomplished singer to 
delight again with her elegant and beautiful style ; it 
has rendered complete the musical lore of the Young 
England opera-goer, and enabled him to cope with the 
old stagers, who have been wont to “ cap” everything 
with their “ Ah, you should have heard Sontag.” It 
is true, that she stands unrivalled for sweetness and 
elegance, combined with no ordinary powers of ex- 
ecution;—in the Nozze di Figaro, given for the first 
time on Tuesday, as the staple of three farewell 
extra nights, she was unnsally successful, and afforded 
us a very charming “ interpretation” of the méchante 
Susanna; the favourite “ Deh Vieni,” too often 
omitted, was sung with exquisite feeling and taste— 
a shade too slow, perhaps, but delightfully sung. 
The duet “ Sull’ aria,” though equally honoured with 
aneneore, was not so unique. Alboni’s “ Voi che 
sapeti” is well known as one of the most remarkable 
bits of Mozartian singing ever listened to. The 
general performance of the opera showed the want of 
rehearsal—it dragged throughout. It is much to be 
regretted that such a splendid work, everywhere so rich 
and flowing in beautiful subjects, should be at all 
marred by any imperfections of this kind. Like the 
Barbiére, it is more effectively played by the band 
than those operas in which the brass and drum are so 
much employed to the destruction of the stringed 
struments, which, although well played, are deficient 
in power in the orchestra of her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Coletti was the Count, Belletti the Figaro, Lablache 
the Bartolo, Mile. Parodi the Countess, Calzolari 
the Basilio, so that with such an able cast the Nozze 
might have been produced in a style of perfection 
more worthy of this pattern of operas. 


Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—The Pro- 
phete has continued to attract crowded audiences 
during the last three weeks, and with Viardot’s mag- 
uificent performance, is, indeed, worthy of all the 
enthusiasm it excites. On Thursday the Huguenots 
Was given for the last time; and to-night, for the 
last of the subscription, we have the Lucrezia Borgia, 
With the third act of the Prophéte, so as to afford the 
subscribers a farewell hearing of Grisi, Viardot, 


Angri; Tamburini, and Mario, in their most cele- 
brated parts, 


Birmingham Musical Festival.—It will be seen in 
Pot ae elsewhere that the programme of this grand 
hae a 1S now out, and that it promises a great treat 
ae of harmony and sweet sounds. Men- 
, Soln's “ Elijah,” brought out at the last festival, 
'as established itself as only second to the “ Messiah;” 
ps Pischek has a glorious voice for the music of the 
on Then there are Sontag, Castellan, and 
a ims Reeves, and other notables; and the 

ire selection for the four days is in excellent taste. 
k be ee of the concert-room, organ, &c., 
habi no © mentioned; nor the aptitude of the in- 
th 8 of Birmingham to make their visitors enjoy 

emselves in every pleasant way. 





SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND. 


WE remember, some time ago, seeing one of Samuel 
Lover's fanciful songs, which was called “ The Royal 
Dream,” in which he prophecied the visit of the 
Queen to Ireland, and the prophecy, in some respects, 
was singularly true. The very fact, noticed in the 
reports of her Majesty’s landing in Dublin, of the 
roar of the artillery being drowned in the heartfelt 
shouts of an enthusiastic people, was present to the 
poet’s fancy, for in such a “thunder-burst of loyal 
hearts” he predicted the landing of a Queen in “ her 
own Emerald Isle.” Altogether, we think, at the 
present moment, the song worth quoting, as a curious 
instance of how “coming events cast their shadows 
before” on a poet's mind, and, as the poet in this 
instance is an lrishman, he seems to have trenched 
upon what was considered a prerogative of Scotland, 
and has had a happy gift of “ second sight.” 


THE ROYAL DREAM. 


1. 
Upon a couch of royal state a Lapy fair reposed, 
And wrapt in pleasing visions bright her soft blue eye was 


closed, 
And, in that dream so beautiful, a mountain sprite was 


seen, 

Whose brow was circled with a wreath of triple leaves so 
green. 

Then sang the sprite, “ Oh! Lapy bright! why seek a 
foreign shore, 

And leave, unseen, thine island green, where loyal hearts 
adore ? ‘ 

Oh! you never met such welcome yet—ne’er saw such 
sunny smile, 

As = greet thee on thy landing in thine own Emerald 

sle. 


tA 
And as the Lapy dreamed, she smiled, and, waking, spoke 
er mind— d 

“ Prepare my bravest ships and spread their white wings 
to the wind, 

And bear me to that verdant isle the spirit showed to me, 

The fairest spot I yet have seen within my subject sea.” 

The fav’ring gale soon filled the sail—the brave ships 
make the shore— 

A fairy bark then seeks the strand, amid the cannon’s 


roar ; 
And her banner glitter’d in the sun—for Heaven itself 
did smile ; 
On the landing of the Lapy in her own Emerald Isle. 


iT. 
But the Lapy hears the million-shout above the cannon’s 


roar, 
That thunder-burst of loyal hearts along the echoing 
shore ! 
And her noble heart it echoed to—and thus did echo say, 
“I ne’er so proudly felt my power as on this glorious day !” 
It was a glorious day indeed—fond bosoms beating high— 
A blessing hung on ev’ry tongue—devotion lit each eye. 
Oh! brightest day of all her sway, tlte day she won the 


smile 
That did greet the Lapy, landing in her own Emerald 
Isle! 








BIOGRAPHY. 

Sir Charles Scudamore.—At the age of three-score- 
and-ten this eminent physician and author of Treatise 
on the Gout, and other valuable medical works, has 
been taken from us. 

Dr, John Reid, professor of anatomy, &c., at Saint 
Andrew’s, Scotland, and author of Physiological and 
Pathological Researches, also died last week, advanced 
in years, and universally respected. 

Pierce Egan, the well-known author of Life in 
London, and many sporting publications, which’evinced 
acute observation and a thorough acquaintance with 
the Haunts of the Metropolis, died on Friday the 10th, 
aged seventy-seven. 





VARIETIES. 


The Royal Etchings.—Mr. Judge has written a 
letter to the Times, in which he complains of being 
called on to pay above 300/. in costs, including some 
of Mr. Strange’s (supposed to have been forgiven by 
Prince Albert's solicitors), previous to his (Mr. 
Judge's) being made a party to the suit. 

Balamus rugosus has been discovered, by Mr. 
Leidy, to possess eyes. These organs hitherto have 
been made out only in the larva of the cirrhopods, or 
in the first stage of their existence. 





Cremorne Gardens.—A very attractive afternoon 
spectacle has been brought out during the week at 
this pretty suburban place of amu t. It ist 
of a tournament, and a variety of old English sports ; 
is well got up, and carried out with great spirit. The 
lists are regularly set, and with Mr. Batty’s stud to 
represent the chargers, and energeticriders to personate 
the knights, the effect is extremely good. Flags waving 
in the air, emblematic shields on the tents of the 
cavaliers, a queen of beauty surrounded by a bevy of 
dames of honour, &c., form a picturesque tableau, and 
on a fine afternoon, surrounded by the curious and 
inquisitive multitude of spectators drawn to the 
grounds by the novelty of the entertainment, the 
coup d'eil possesses features better to be seen than 
attempted to be described; so we will simply say that 
the whole is very gorgeous, and well worth a visit. 





The Panorama of the Nile continues its extra- 
ordinary attractions, notwithstanding the daily 
diminishing numbers of people who remain in town, 
To foreigners it appears to be a most interesting 
spectacle, and fairly to rival the Tunnel in their 
estimation. But for youth especially would we re- 
commend a visit to an exhibition from which they 
can learn so much in so impressive @ manner, 


Welsh Eisteddfud.—The celebration of this na- 
tional jéte commenced on Tuesday morning at 
Aberffraw, Anglesey, and a gallant band of harpers 
and minstrels attended, decorated with the medals 
and other honours won at preceding meetings. Mr. 
J. O. Fuller Meyrick, of Bodorgan, was the President, 
and a spacious marquee received the company whom 
the president addressed in an animated speech. The 
competition for the prizes ensued, and fifteen premiums 
and medals were awarded for poems, epigrams, essays, 
and other compositions in the Welsh and English 
languages. Mr. Morris Williams, curate of Amlweh, 
carried off the main prize of 15/., and a medal worth 
5l. for a poem on the Creation; and was inducted to 
the bardic chair by two chief bards, and invested with 
the medal by Lady Vaughan. Several addresses were 
delivered, and a grand dinner concluded the first 
harmonious day. 


The Long Vacation, say the newspapers, has com- 
menced, and continues to 24th October.. They re- 
joice over the extinction of the Palace Court, which, 
however, dies game; for an immense number of 
actions were commenced on the Ist of August, before 
the County Court Amendment Act passed, and so 
all who can now be plundered in that way will suffer 
within the present year. But the improved fleecing 
of the County Courts is to meet with no interruption ; 
and much as this jurisdiction has remedied preceding 
evils, it is itself amenable to many grave objections, 
for its Law is perfectly irrespective and independent 
of the Law administered by the superior courts, and 
it can do, and does in many cases, the very opposite 
to other legal tribunals, and that without appeal or 
remedy. It is curious to hear panegyrics on this 
anomaly, and people enamoured of it. 


The Peace Congress at Paris is to commence its 
sittings on Wednesday next, including representatives 
from London, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Oxford, and other places in 
Great Britain and Ireland; and several members of 
Parliament and other individuals who have been pro- 
minent in the movement, have promised to attend. 
M. Dufaure has signified the assent of the French 
government to holding the meetiug in Paris, and 
written as follows:—‘ The object which this Con- 
gress has in view is too philanthropic for me to refuse 
to give my consent: besides, the names of the mem- 
bers who form part of the Committee of Organization, 
give mean additional guarantee that the Congress 
will confine itself within the limits of its programme, 
and will not permit any infraction of order or of the 
laws.” Some American delegates have also arrived, 


headed by a Mr. Durkee, member of the House of 
Representatives. 

The Olympic Theatre is again showing front in 
Wych Street. 


The walls are rising to the first floor 





on the old site. 
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Baptist No-ili alias Baptist Noe’.—People not 
very learned in theological controversy are sadly 
puzzled with the newspaper paragraph about Mr. 
Baptist Noel’s recent secession and immersion. We 
met a person in company the other evening, who said 
he was a “ Baptist” christened, and, therefore, there 
could be no change in his re-baptism. Another held 
that he had not been properly baptised in the first 
instance, and must therefore submit to a deeper 
plunge to be a “ Baptist” at all, nominally or re- 
ligiously. In short, it was a miserable conversation, 
which showed what bad effect worthless polemics 
have upon, we will not say ignorance, but common- 
place intelligence, 

Impromptu. 
Lola, with husbands not a few, 
Some thought her fate was seal’d. 
But Hardwick took a leg-bail view, 
And so the case was Heal’d. TEUTHA. 
“nother. 
Thus Lola her love to her hero revealed, 
** My heart you have wounded, I wish to be Heald,” 
But James, who for years had her capers endured, 
Said Heald she may be, but she’ll never be cured. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Archbold’s Laws of Eugland, 4 vols. in 2, yol. 2, 12mo, cloth, 


15s. 

Angell’s (J. K.) Treatise on Law of Carriers, 8vo, boards, 
#1 5s. 

Bonar’s (Rev. H.) Uni Nuit Danses Larmes, 18mo, cloth, 


is. 6d. 

Cumming’s (Dr.) Communion Table, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Facts and Reflections by a Subaltern of the Indian Army, 
post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Friends in Council, Book 1, third edition, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

James’s (G. P. R.) Life of Richard Cour de Lion, 8vo, cloth, 
vol. 4, 14s. 

John Howard and the Prison World of Europe, by H. Davis, 
12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Johnston’s National Atlas, lithographic edition, royal folio, 
half russia, #4 4s. < 

Liardet’s (Capt. F.) Professional Recollections on Points of 
Seamanship, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Noake’s (J.) Worcester in the Olden Time, post 8vo, cloth, 
5 


Ss. 

Richardson’s (D. L.) Anglo-Indian Passage Homeward and 
Outward, second edition, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Responsibility of Seprogers, 12mo, cloth, (Small Books on 
Great Subjects,) vol. 16, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Rutherfurd’s Border Hand Book, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Riddle’s (Rev. J. E.) Latin-English Lexicon, 4to, cloth, 

0s 


10s. 
Rawstorne’s New Husbandry, second edition, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Stephens’ (T.) Literature of the Kymry, 8vo, cloth, 

2s. 6d. 


12s. 6d. 
Story’s Equity Jurisprudence, 2 vols., royal 8vo, boards, fifth 
edition, £2 16s. 
Pleading, royal 8vo, boards, fourth edition, 
#1 Ils. 6d. 


Taylor’s (Jeremy) Works, vol. 6, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Thacker’s Courser’s Remembrancer, 1848-9, 8vo, cloth, 
#1 Is. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1849, hm s. | 1849, 


h.m. s. 
Aug. 18 . . . 12 3366] Aug.22. .. . 12 2406 
19... — 323° 23. . 6 « = 2255 
20 ...-3 96 4... -_— 298 
21... — 2553 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B¢> Another paper of the Hors Celtice will appear in our 
next No.; and it is our purpose to conclude the Archezolo- 
gical Reports, by allowing them a page or two, in continua- 
tion, throughout August, so as to have an open field for the 
British Association, and Science, in September, a full ac- 
count of which, as usual for fifteen years, with further 
Egyptian and Celtic researches, will work round to the busy 
publishing season again. 
£rrata.—In our No. for Aug. 4, in the Latin lines on the 
first page, col. two and three, ¢ras has been accidentally 
printed instead of has. In the report of the Chester Con- 
gress the name of the gentleman who gave the interesting 
on Eddisbury is Beamont, not Beaumont; and in the 
per on the Ivory Casket, p. 573, Rocesvaux should be 
esvaux; and at p. 574, Gallehan¢ should be Gallehaud. 
J. 8. M.’s rhythm is imperfect, and his subject has been 


Will our friend at Loughall, th, favour us with his 


Armag! 
address? We wish to consult him on some learned matters. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
The 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th DAYS of SEPTEMBER NEXT, 
UNDER THE BSPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
PRESIDENT. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD GUERNSEY, M.P. 


VICR-PRESIDENTS. 
THE NOBILITY & GENTRY OF THE MIDLAND COUNTIES. 





J. F. LEDSAM, Esq., Cuataman or tue CommittEx. 





PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS. 
MADAME SONTAG. 
Maptixe. Atsonr. is 2. Bases. 
Iss A. ILLIAMS. 
apsaens aly Heenan. Miss M. WiiuiaMs, 


Manik, ps Trerrz. 


S1enor Manto. 
Stenor Catzonari. 
Ma. T. Wituiams. 


AND 
Mapame Casterrnan. 
Hear Piscugk. 
Stenor F. Lapuacus. 
| Ma. Macatn. 


AND AND 
Ma. Sims Rexves. Sienon Lasiacux. 


SOLO PERFORMERS. 


Mr. Satnton, 


Violin.. .. — 
Violinist to Her Majesty. 


Contra Bass .. .. S1enor Borrrstni. 
Piauo-forte M. Tuatsese. 
ORGAN. 
Dr. Westey, Ma. Simms, and 
Ma. Stimpson, Ma. E. Curr.” 
Mr. Costa. 


CURRIN 45 de 0s ce ce be 





OUTLINE OF PERFORMANCES. 
Turspay Mornine.—Oratorio— Elijah.” 
Wepwespay Mornine.—Oratorio—“ Athalie,” and Selection. 
Tavarspay Monnine.—Oratorio—" Messiah.” 
Faipay Monxine.—Oratorio—“ Israel in Egypt,” and Selection. 





Turspay Evenrnc.—GRAND CONCERT, comprising— 


Symphony Pastorale .. .. .. .. « Beethoven. 
arch and Chorus—“ Ruins of Athens” Beethoven. 
Overture—“ Ruy Blas,” (MS.) ° Mendélasohn. 


Selections from Operas, &c. 
Wepnetspay Eveninc.—GRAND CONCERT, comprising— 


Symphony,A Minor .. .. .. Mendelssohn. 
Overture—“ Oberon” ., oe «» Weber. 
Overture— Leonora” Beethoven. 


Selections irom “ Huguenots,” &e. 
Tuurspay Eventnc—GRAND CONCERT, comprising— 


Symphony,C Minor ,. .. . Beethoven, 
“Walpurgis Night” .. .. Mendelssohn, 
Overture—“ William Tell” +» Rossini. 





Selections from “ Le Prophete,"" &e. : 
Faipar Eveninc.—A FULL DRESS BALL, at the TOWN HALL. 





PRICES OF ADMISSION. # 8.4, 

Tickets for Secured Places for the Morning Performances... 1 1 0 
pe POPE TEOER 2. 06 03 0s. as «0 «2 2286 

» for Secured Places for the Evening Performances... 0 15 0 

» for Unsecured Places .. . ‘oe ee ce OS 
For the Ball, Gent!emen’s Tickets » 2 8 
0 re . 010 0 
Spectators’ Tickets forthe Gallery .. .. . 050 


Parties requiring Programmes of the Performances may have them 
forwarded by post ; or may obtain them on application to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Stevens, Crescent, Birmingham. 


All the Performances will take place in the TOWN HALL, 


REGULATIONS. 
. bag priority of choice of secured places will be determined by 
allot. 

A Srrancers’ Commirtres has been appointed to ballot for and 
—_— places for parties who cannot conveniently ballot for their own 
places. 

The Committee pledges itself to select the best places which the 
chances of the ballot will permit. 

Applications may be made, either personally or by letter, to 

GEORGE WHATELEY, Exsq., 
41, Waterioo Street, Birmingham. 

No application will be attended to unless accompanied by a remit- 
tance of the full price of the places required. 

| for places for the Morning and Fvening Performances 
of the Tuesday and Wednesday, must be made not later than 

Thursday, the 30th of August, = Li the Application Book will be 
closed as respects those days. 

Application for places for the Performances of the Thursday and 





» must be made not later than Friday, the 3lst of 4 t, when 
the Application Book will be finally closed.’ — 





OYAL ITALIAN 


' OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 





THREE EXTRA NIGHTS at REDUCED PRICES, 





The Directors have the honour to announce that the Season 
having been completed on Saturday last, they have, in compliance 
with a very generally expressed wish, made arrangements to give 
THREE ADDITIONAL PERFORMANCES previous to the closing 
of the Theatre for the present Season, and on such a Reduced Seale 
of Prices as will place it in the power of a very extended circle of 
Musical Amateurs to witness some of the most attractive of the 
Grand Lyrical Dramas, which have gained for the Royal Itelian 
Opera an European celebrity. 





On TUESDAY NEXT, August 21st, 1849, will be performed for the 
Last Time this Season, Meyerbeer’s New Grand Opera, 
“LE PROPHETE,.” 


The principal Characters by Madame Viardot, Miss Catherine Hayes, 
Sigvori Marini, Tagliafico, hava: Rommi, Mei, Polonini, and Mario, 





On THURSDAY NEXT, August 23rd, 1849, a Grand Combined 
Entertai bracing the most attractive portions of Meyer. 
beer’s Two Greatest Works—viz., “LES HUGUENOTS” and “LE 
PROPHETE,” and also including in one Evening’s Entertainment 
the whole of the Principal Artistes of the Establishment, The Per- 
formances will consist of the Second and Third Acts of 


“LES HUGUENOTS” 


The Principal Characters by Mesdames Grisi, Dorus Gras, Bellini, 
Angri, Signori Mario, Tagliatico, M. Massol, Signori Luigi Mei, Lavia, 
Polonini, Rommi, Soldi, Talamo, and Marini. To conclude with the 
Second and Third Acts of 


“LE PROPHET E,” 


luding the celeb d Frosr Scene, with the QUADRILLE 
DES PATINEURS., and the Grand Cononation Scene. The Prin- 
cipal Characters by Madame Viardot, Miss Catherine Hayes, Signori 








Marini, Tagliafico, Lavia, Rommi, Mei, Polonini, and Mario. 





On FRIDAY NEXT, August 24th, (instead of Saturday,) most 
positively the Last Night, and by particular desire, Mozart's Opera, 


“DON GIOVANNI,” 


in which Madame Viardot will perform the part of Zerlina, for the 
First Time in England. The Principal Characters by Mesdames 
Grisi, Corbari. Viardot; Signori Mario, Tamburini, Tagliatico, 
Polonini, and Marini. 


Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 





The Prices on the above occasion will be as follows :— 


Boxes for Four Persons, Pit Tier, es ae #2220 
Ditto, Grand, és F ‘ ° ° 3.30 

istand 2nd Do. .. ° 220 

Srdand 4th Do, ,. » 11l 6 
Orchestra Stalls, .. : 010 6 
Amphitheatre Stalls, ‘ 050 
BU, 0 aie ° 050 
Amphitheatre, ¥ 026 


The Perf will 
each Evening. 


Tickets and Stalls may be had at the Box-office of the Theatre 
and of the Principal Librarians. 





at Eight o’Clock precisely on 





N.B.—All persons having claims on the Royal Italian Opera accruing 
since July 14th last, are requested to deliver their accounts 
immediately, and to apply on Saturday next, August 25th, at 
‘Three o’ Clock, for Payment. 





CLOSING OF THE EXHIBITION. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS. including the TOWN 
COLLECTION of the EARL of YARBOROUGH, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six, and will CLOSE on SATURDAY, Sept. ist. Ad- 
mission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. GEORGE “NICOL, Secretary. 





RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING 
will be held at BIRMINGHAM, and will commence on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 12th of SEPTEMBER, 1849. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
2, Duke Street, Adelphi. 





a | ‘HE NILE.—NOW OPEN, at the Egyptian 

Hall, Piccadilly, afternoons 3, evenings 8 o’clock, a new and 
splendid MOVING PANORAMA of the NILE, exhibiting the whole 
of the stupendous Works of Antiquity now remaining on its banks, 
berween CAIRO, the cayital of EGYPT, and the Secoud Cataract in 
NUBIA. Painted by Heory Warren, James Fahey, and Joseph 
Bonomi, from Drawings by the latter made during a residence of 
many years in Egypt.—Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, Js. 








HE PUBLISHING SEASON.— November 
and December are considered the best months for the produc» 

tion of New Publications. No time should therefore be lost by 
Authors wishing to avail themselves of the approaching season = 
making their arrangements. Mr. Churton, publisher, 26, Holles 
Street, will be happy to send a sketch of his system to any Lady oF 





Gentleman favouring him with their address, 
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EOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 


Somerset House.—The Office of Assistant-Secretary to the 
Society being vacaut by the appointment of Mr. Nicol to the Pro- 
fessorship of Geology in one of the Irish Colleges, the Council are 
desirous of filling up the appointment without loss of time. Amongst 
the essential qualifications, are Literary habits, considerable Geolo- 








and the k ledge of Foreign Languages. Appli- 
cations for the vacant Office should he add d to The Bi tart 
at the Ap of the Geological Society, S t House. 











A VACANCY having occurred in the Assistant 
Mastership of the Normal Schorl in the Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea, the Secretary at War will receive testimonials from 
Candidates for the above situation, which should be addressed to him 
at the War Office, on or before the 20th instant. 

The Assistant Master must be qualified to conduct under the Head 
Master the instruction of the Students in the Normal School in Reli- 
gious Knowledge, the English Language, History, Arithmetic, the Ele- 
ments of Mechanics and Surveying, the Theory ofthe Steam Engine, 
and the first rudiments of Military Constructions, Geography, and the 
Use of the Globes. He must present testimonials of fitness to 
develop and regulate the domestic and moral features of a School in 
which Masters are to be trained forthe Army, 

ry £200 a year, with quarters for himself, Coals and Candles. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. Established 183s. 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. James Law Jones, Esq. 
John Barnard, Esq. John Kaill, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. John Nolloth, E: 
Bryan Donkin, Esq., #.R.8. Charles Phillips, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. aniel Sutton, Esq. 
Sidney Gurney, Esq. O’B. Bellingham Woolsey, 
W. K. Jameson, Esq. Esq. 
: Anthony Dunlop, Esq. William Hawes, Esq. 
Auditors—4 Greenway, Esq. “Jones P, Jones, Esq. 
Messrs. Barnard, Barnard, and Dimsdale. Commercial 
Bantere—{ Bank of London, London and County Banking Com- 


ny. 
Physicians—Arch. Billing, M.D., F.R.8. T. W. Jones, M.D. 
Surgeons—James Farish, Esq. John Dalrymple, Esq., F.R.S. 
Standing Counsel—Russell Gurney, Esq., Q.C. 
Solicitor—J. Curtis, Esq. 
The business of this Company embraces every descriptiow of -~ 
iD 


ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
3, PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
Banxens—Meesrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., Charing Cross. 

, VaruasLe New Patnciris.—Payment of Premiums may be occa- 
sionally omitted without forfeiting the Policy, on a new and valuable 
plan, adopted by this Society only, as fully detailed in the Prospectus, 
Every information, free of expense, cau be obtained at the Office, 
from A. SCRATCHLEY, Actuary and Secretary. 

Now ready, price 68., 8vo, (Copyright), 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BENEFIT 
BUILDING SOCIETIES; with Rules and Tables, intended for the 
use of Officers and Members. By A. SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
Actuary to the Western Life Assurance Society, 3, Parliament Street 
Westminster, 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





ITY of LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
/ SOCIETY, for Accumulative and General Assurances, 2, Royal 
Exchange Buildings, London. 
EDWD. FREDK. LEEKS, Secretary. 





dwith Life Assurance, The Premiums are d a 





T= Parents of two little Girls, aged between 
9 and 11 years, are desirous of placing them, a few months 
hence, with a small private family, who, besides possessing the im- 
plied qualifications for so importaut a charge, may be ardent culti- 
vators of Music, and some branch of Natural History, such as Botany 
or Zoology.—Letters, stating locality, terms, &c., to be addressed to 
J.B. Lee’s News Office, 9 a, Billiter Square, London. 


THE PLANTAGENET GUARD RAZOR. 
HE PLANTAGENET GUARD RAZOR 


ean be used in bed, in the dark. orin a railway or moving 
carriage, or on ship-board, and will with ease, safety, and expedition 
_— remove the beard without the possibility of eutting the 
skin. 

Descriptive particulars and testimonials sent post free. 

Every razor made of the finest tempered steel. and warranted. 

Cash Prices—Best ivory handles, 16s. per pair; pair in rassia box, 
2is.; black handles, 12s. per pair; ivory handles, with electro gilt 
guard, 10s. 6d.each. Sent free in pairs or singly for 8d. each razor. 

C. STEWART and CO., Patentees, 22, Charing Cross, London, 
Retail, Wholesale, and for Exportation. 

N.B.—Booksellers in the country can be appointed agents for the 
sale of this Razor. Apply to the Patentee. 





may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or otherwise: a portion may re- 
main on credit. Parties going to the East or West Indies, &e., are 
assured at very moderate rates. Residence in Canada, Australia, and 
many other places allowed without extra charge. Advances are made 
to assurers on undoubted personal and other security. Attention is 
requested to the detailed Prospectuses of the Company. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, London, 

August 10, 1849.—At the Annual General Meeting of Proprie- 

tors held this day, WALTER ANDERSON PEACOCK, Esgq., the 

Deputy-Chairman (in the absence of the Hon. John Chetwynd 

Talbot, Q C., the Chairman of the Company) in the Chair, 

A report was read, from which it appeared—- 

That the income of the Company for the year end- 

ing June 30, 1849,was .. .. « «+ ++ ++€1256,234 18 9 

The premium on policies issued in the year .. .. 6,215 410 

The claims on decease of livesassured .. .. «. 62,682 6 10 

TROCKPEMERS 2. 2. oc 0s cs se oe ce 0 5,872 18 10 

The total number of policies in force, 4050, assuring £2,746,000, 
paying premiums of £95,758 19s. 

It was resolved—That the report be adopted, and that the arrange- 
ments referred to therein with reference to the directors and auditors 
be approved aud confirmed. 

On the motion of Ronert Tuomrson, Esq., seconded by Tnomas 
Currey, Esq., it was resolved unanimously—* That this meeting has 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly ded for Soft g, Imp z, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a bloomin 
and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant perfume an 
delightful cosmetic. It will compietely remove Tau, Sun-burn, 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the 
skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it {rom 
every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by continuing its use only a 
short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 
he with directions fur using it, by all Medicine Vendors and 

mers, 


EAFNESS.—Lapies’ Heapv-Dress.— 
P The MIMOSA, or FLOWER CORNET, may be worn with 
Walking, Morning, and Evening Dress.—W. PINE has perfected and 
registered this elegant and efficient Ear-Flower, which may be worn 
without detection, with all the advantages of an Ear-Trumpet. To 
be obtained only of Mr. W. PINE, 352, STRAND, one door from 
Wellington Street.—Pine’s Dionysian and Tympanum Vibrator, suited 
to every degree of Deafness, with all other acoustic improvements, at 
various prices. 


ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
. has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The ‘Cosmetic 
Parrouwe Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
in agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de- 
Beneanins orin the nursery, forinfants. The “ PeTROLINESHAVING 
bed is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 
“D more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
a Laraweany Soar,’’is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
Al ong standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
‘scale has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
ved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against 
The ublesome complaint known as ringworm. 
a 3 Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is availablefor 
“27 heer seca and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
pos ious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
yphus and othercontagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 
R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticusonne Srneer, Recenr’s Quapnant. 


R?. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
H 














opt Clock Sabo 4 the om. H.R. H. Prince sient. and 
. mperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
rn 4 the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
gold ai oe of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 

whey Tg jewelled in four holes, 8 gs.each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
pasa agg gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
Bj p ae ed — yo nomey in four holes, 6 gs.— 

ee » 82, Strand; 33, k 8 ; 

Bxchange (Clock: Teen (Tong ockspur Street; and 34, Royal 


r 
AY VISITORS TO THE CON'TINENT, 
PB gk {Besere — Weems. 3. goa B weeAcEse, Tessin 
wig hts to the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, to 
Femind the Nobility, Gentry, and Atdiah, that they cubtinnt to 





receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, B 
e , Baggage, &c., from all 
Continent, for clearing ey the Custom House, &c., 
ffects to all parts of the 


parts of the 
and that they undertake the Shipment of 





in the Board of Directors as at present consti- 
tuted, and offers its best thanks for their careful and judicious 
of th panv’s affairs during the past year.” 

On the motion of Joun Watson Hones, Esq., seconded by Jona- 
THAN Rostnson, Esq., it was resolved unanimously—“ That the 
thanks of the meeting be given to the Auditors for the highly satis- 
factory manner in which they have discharged their duties.” 

On the motion of Ropent ALEXANDER Gray, Esq., seconded by 
Josuva Locxwoop, Esq., it was resolved unanimously—‘‘ That the 
thanks of the meeting be given to the Actuary for his zealous atten- 
tion to the interests of the Company.” 

(Signed) * 
WALTER ANDERSON PEACOCK, Deputy-Chairman. 

On the motion of Rosert Tuomrson, Esq., seconded by Sermour 
Txvton, Esq., it was resolved unanimously—“ That the thanks of the 
meeting be given to Walter Anderson Peacock, Esq., for his conduct 
in the chair this day.” CHAS, JELLICOE, Actuary. 


E AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, London, 
_4 August 10, 1849.—The TRANSFER BOOKS of this Company 
will he SHUT from the Ist day of September to the Ist day of Octo- 
ber next; when PAYMENT of the DIVIDEND will commence, 
between the hours of 11 and 3, and continue between the same hours 
every following day. CHAS, JELLICOE, Actuary. 











DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


(ees BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, WATERLOO PLACE, & 52, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
Tus Curtsnoim, Chairman. 
Ricaarp Harrier Kennezpy, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle of 
Mutual Assurance. The First Division of Profits was declared at a 
General Meeting of Members held on the 26th May ult., agreeably to 
the Deed of Settlement, when a Bonus of 30 per Cent. was given in 
reduction of future premiums on all Policies which had been in force 5 
years,and hereafter this Society will make an Anoual Division of Profits. 
Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premium for the first five years. 

The following Table plifies the effect of the present reduction: 























| Annual : Annual 

Age — Amount Premium pene Premium 
Assured. | Assured. | hitherto paid. P * | now payable. 

| z Zs. a £s8d £s. a. 

20 | 1000 2017 6 6 5 3 1412 8 

30 | 1000 25 13 4 714 0 1719 4 

40 | 1000 3318 4 10 3 6 23 14 10 

50 | 1000 4816 8 1413 0 | 343 8 





14, Waterloo Place. A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


7s LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—8, Water Street, Liverpool; 3, Charlotte Row, Mansion 
House; and 28, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, London. 

This Institution is empowered by special Acts of Parliament; hasa 
subscribed capital of £1,500,000; surplus funds of £164,960, besides 
the lated life premi ; and the liability of its proprietors is 
unlimited. Its system of life business is peculiarly adapted for per. 
sons who prefer certainty to speculation, and the bonuses guarant 
will bear comparison with those omen | declared by other companies. 

Fire insurances on the usual terms of established offices. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary in London, 














CLERICA L, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Notice is hereby given, that the usual DIVIDEND of Five per 
Cent. (less Income Tax) on the pa'd-up capital on the Shares of the 
Society, will be PAYABLE at this Office on aad after MONDAY, the 
20th day of August next. 

INVALID LIVES. 


In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, this Society continues 
to grant Policies on the Lives of Persons more or less pevIATING 
from the healthy standard, on the payment of a premium proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Further information can be obtained (free of expense) by addressing 
a line to GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Sec., 

No. 99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 











SALE BY AUCTION. 


Valuable Library and Manuscripts. 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 

Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, August 27, and two following 
days, at One o'clock most punctually, a Valuable Library, comprising 
a large collection of rare, curious, and useful Books and Manuscripts, 
including numerous Classical and Historical Works, which are to be 
sold under au execution levied by the Sheriff of Middlesex. May be 
viewed on the Friday and Saturday preceding. Catalogues will be 
sent on application. 





ROYAL FREEMASONS’ SCHOOL FOR FEMALE CHILDREN. 
Just published, price 1s. 
“The unwillingness of God that any should perish.” 


SERMON preached in aid of the Funds of 
the ROYAL FREEMASONS’ SCHOOL for FEMALE 
CHILDREN. By the V. W. Brother the Rev. JOHN EDMUND 
COX, M A., F.3.A., Grand Chaplain, &. 
Also just published, in 12mo, price 7s., gilt cloth boards, 


THIRTEEN SERMONS; in which are ex- 
eee and enforced the Religious, Moral. and Poiitical Virtues of 
reemasonry By the Rev. JETHRO INWOOD, B.A., P. G. Chap- 
lain for the County of Kent. With Notes and an Introductory Essay 
on the Masonic Tests of the Eighteenth Century, by the Rev. 
GEORGE OLIVER, D.D., &. 
London: Richard Spencer, 314, High Holborn; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
UNIFORM IN SIZE. 
Published this day, price 2s. 6d. 


GTRATAGEMS. By Mrs. Newron CROsLAND, 


late Camitia TouLmin. 
“The Adventures of a Dancing Dog.”' 


PIPPIE’S WARNING; or, Minp your 
TEMPER. By CATHERINE CROWE. 


With plates on steel, price 3s, 


HOW TO WIN LOVE;; or, Ruopa’s Lesson, 
“<A very captivating story.”—Morning Post. 
“Truthfulness, descriptive talent, and pure morality in every line.” 
—Literary Gazette. 
“ Just what a story for children ought to be.”—Douglas Jerrold’s 


Newspaper. 

“A delightful little book, which will not only attract the young, 
but minister instruction to the instructors of youth.’’—Edinbro’ 
Witness. 


“ Sound and wholesome, while it is fresh and pleasant.”—Athenaum. 
Arthar Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





MAN BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Now ready, royal 4to, price 1s.; on tinted paper, 2s. 6d. 


AN from the CRADLE to the GRAVE. 
Being Shakspeve’s Seven Agesof Life, Illustrated in a Series 
of Seven Original Design , on Wood by John Gilbert, Marshall 
Claxton, and D. M.MiKewan; Engraved by Thomas Gilks; with an 
Introduction by W. Bridges. 
London: W. H. Smith and Son, 136, Strand; Edinburgh: J. Menzies 
Dublin: J. McGlashan. 


Just published, 


HE PERAMBULATIONS of a FLEA, 
a hee 3, price 1s. By Mrs. TEMPLE (late Rose Ellen 
. Published by Gilbert, Paternoster Row. To be had of all 
Booksellers, 
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EGYPT AND INDIA. 


In a few days, a small Pocket Volume, price 2s. 6d, 
An Arabic Grammar & Dialogues, 


FOR THE USE OF TRAVELLERS IN EGYPT. 
By CAPTAIN HAYES, M.A. 


Ia one volume imperial folio, 


The Valley of the Nile, Illustrated. 
By E. PRISSE. 
BEING TRAVELS IN EGYPT, NUBIA, ABYSSINIA, AND THE 
SHORES OF THE RED SEA. 
There are 32 splendid Plates a 35 large Woodcuts illustrating 
™ ee ety tema, in nd Me tees produces 


£5 58.; tinted copies, 210 10s.; coloured and mounted 
vate coe, “like the criginal drawings, £215 15s. 


In one volume 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


OTIA AEGYPTIACA. 
DISCOURSES ON EGYPTIAN ARCHROLOGY AND HIEROGLYPHICAL 
DISCOVERIES. 

By GEORGE R, GLIDDON. 


This volume contains some of the latest results of Egyptian inquiry, 
and is a most useful index to all the most recent publications on the 
subject: English, French, German, Italian, and American, 


In small folio, price 2a. 


ANCIENT EGYPT: 
HER MONUMENTS, HIEROGLYPHICS, HISTORY, AND ARCH ROLOGY, 
By GEORGE R. GLIDDON, 
Nearly 20,000 copies of this Work have been sold, 


Second Edition, with numerous Engravings, and a ae of the 
Overland Route. In one volume, price 5s. 


CAPT. D. L. RICHARDSON’S 


Overland Guide to India, Outward 
and Homeward. 


A Card for the Overland Traveller from Southampton to Bombay, 
Madras, and tta; with Notices of Gibraltar, Malta, Alexan- 
dria, Cairo and its ‘Environs, Aden, Bombay, Point de Galle, 
Madras and Calcutta. 


Second Edition, price 12s. 


The Traveller’s Remembrancer } 
WHAT TO OBSERVE, WITH INSTRUCTIONS HOW TO DO S80, 
By J. R. JACKSON, 


“A work that should be in the hands of every one, especially those 
who intend to travel with a view to publication.” — Westminster Review, 


In one volume, price 10s. 6d. 

Trade and Travel in the Far East; 
OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF TWENTY-ONE YEARS IN JAVA, 
SINGAPORE, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA, 

By G. F. DAVIDSON, Esq. 


In one volume post Svo, price 6s. 
Znterprise in Tropical Australia. 
By GEORGE WINDSOR EARL. 


See Jul: upton of the Edinburgh and Quarter! —— in which 
( ’ his work is mentioned vith ‘anqualisied prai ise. 


In one volume small Svo, plates, price 7s. 6d. 
Dry Leaves from Young Egypt. 
By an EX- oo 


Being a —_ of some of th 
mexation of Sindh t by Sir Charlee Nope 


ded the 





Tu one volume post 8vo, 


FACTS AND REFLECTIONS. 
By a SUBALTERN of the INDIAN ARMY. 


Fourth Edition, in nine volumes 8vo, price £6 6s. 
Mill’s History of British India, 


With Professor H. H. Witson’s Continuation. Mill’s History is in six 
volumes, and Professor Wilson’s Continuation is in three volumes. 
Bither works are to be had separately. 

“The only work to which the st: refer; 
and will hand down to posterity an inpectehabte monument et the 
historian’s on pee tagacity. and truthfulness, combined with 

unbiassed judgment.”. ithengum, 


sor Wilson’ a — y re - 
JAMES MADDEN, 8, LEADENHALL STREET. 


hil, . 








Books for Reading in the Country. 
Now Ready, to be obtained of all Booksellers, 
R. MURRAY’S LIST of NEW and 


M INTERESTING WORKS in all Classes of Literature, PUB- 
LISHED DURING THE PRESENT SEASON, including 


LORD LINDSAY'S LIVES of the LINDSAYS. 42s. 

MR, CURZON’S MONASTERIES of the LEVANT. 15s. 

MR. ST. JOHN’S SPORTING TOUR in SUTHERLAND. 15s. 

THE ADMIRALTY MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY. 10s.6d. 

MR. LAYARD’S DISCOVERIES at NINEVEH. 36s. 

SIR CHARLES LYELL’S SECOND VISIT to the U. STATES. 13s. 

MR. CUNNINGHAM'S HANDBOOK for LONDON. 24s. 

DR. FORBES’ PHYSICIAN’S HOLIDAY. 12s. 

MR. DENNIS’S CITIES and CEMETERIES of ETRURIA. 42s. 

MRS. SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 12s. 

SIR G. WILKINSON'S DALMATIA and MONTENEGRO, 42s. 

MR. COLQUHOUN’S ROCKS and RIVERS of SCOTLAND. 6s. 6d. 

REV. G. R. GLEIG’S LIFE of SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 6s. 

MR. O'BYRNE’S NAVAL BIOGRAPHY. 42s. 

PROFESSOR RANKE'S HISTORY of PRUSSIA. 36s. 

MR. FORSYTII’S HORTENSIUS, or THE ADVOCATE. 12s, 

CAPTAIN CUNNINGHAM'’S HISTORY of the SIKHS. 15s, 

SIERRA LEONE DESCRIBED. ByaLADY. 6s. 

MR. ST, JOUN’S ADVENTURES in the LIBYAN DESERT. 2s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 








PAGET’S COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF HUNGARY. 
Immediately, a New Edition, with Coloured Map, and 80 Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols., 8vo. 


UNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA; with 
Remarks on their Condition, Social, Political, and Eco- 
By JOHN PAGET, Esq. 
Joho ah Albemarle Street. 


nomical. 


Just published, email 8r0, loth, » 6d.,a aioe at Cheaper 
itio 

HE YOUNG SPORTSMAN'’S MANUAL; 

or, RECREATIONS IN SHOOTING. With some Account 

of the Game of the British Islands, and Directions for the Managc- 

ment of the Dog and Gun. By CRAVEN. With Sixty-two Illus. 
trations by Wittiam Harvey. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





DEDICATED BY pt yl TO H.R.H. 
Now ready, Svo, cloth, 7s. 64., Volume I, of 


he set 


: and 
forty-four Fabrice Pat 

serted, and tee a auining 5. Mastrations. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





Just published, ly botnd in half-moroceo, cloth sides, gilt 
back and edges, 21 16s., onwith the maps co |, £2 5a. 


HARPE’S CORRESPONDING ATLAS; ; 
i comprising Fifty-four Maps, constructed on a System of Scale 
on Proportion, and a copious Consulting Index. By JOHN 
SHARPE. Engraved on Steel in the first style, by J. Winson 
Lowry. The Index, Title, and Contents, to complete Subscribers’ 
Copies, may now be bad, price 4s, 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand, 





TO TOURISTS, 
Just published, price 4s. 6d. cloth, or 5s. 6d. gilt; 6d. extra by post, 
UTHERFURD’S BORDER HAND-BOOK; 
being a Guide to the Remarkable Placer, Picturesque 
Scenery, and Antiquities of the Border. Tl d with 
Engravings on Steel, and a Map of the District, 





In small quarto, oblong, price 2s. 


RUTHERFURD'S VIEWS of BORDER 

SCENERY. 
Price 1s., in neat cloth case for the pocket, 

RUTHERFURD’S MAP of the BORDER 
DISTRICT, 

Kelso: J. and J. H. Rutherfurd, Market Place. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd, and John Johnstone. London: James Nisbet and Co.; 
_— Groombridge ond Sons; and Longman and Co. Dublin: 








Just published, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 


HRONOLOGY of a, HISTORY, 
for the Use of Schools and Colleges. C. M. FRIED- 
LANDER. Translated from the French by JOHN CHAMBERS. Esq. 


London: Charles H. Law, School Library, 131, Fleet Street. 





ASTROLOGY AND POPISH PRIESTCRAFT. 
Just published, cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. 
EASONS FOR BELIEF IN JUDICIAL 
ASTROLOGY; comprising some Advice to 8 


saueenananll 


NEW WORKES 
ADAPTED FOR READING SOCIETIES 


NOW READY. 





ELIOT WARBURTON’S MEMOIRS 


of PRINCE RUPERT. 3vols. 42s. 


The CONQUEST of CANADA. By 


the Author of “ Hochelaga.” 2 vols. 28s. 


The HON. F. WALPOLE’S FOUR 


YEARS in the PACIFIC. 2 vols. 28s. 


ROBERT BELL’S WAYSIDE 
PICTURES in FRANCE, BELGIUM, and HOLLAND 


lvol. 15s. 
M‘KILLOP’S SERVICE in NEW 


ZEALAND. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


FILLAN’S TRADITIONARY 
TALES of the TWO REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND. 


LEONIE VERMONT. By the 


Author of * Mildred Vernon.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


DR. TAYLOR’S HISTORY of the 


HOUSE of ORLEANS. 3vols. 42s. 
LYNCH’S EXPEDITION to the 
DEAD SEA. lvol. 2ls. 
The EMIGRANT CHURCHMAN 


in CANADA. 2 vols. 28s, 


WHITESIDE’S VICISSITUDES of 
the ETERNAL CITY. lvol. 12s, 


ELIOT’S LIBERTY of ROME 


2 vols. 28s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








THE NOVELS OF THE SEASON, 
“BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. “*~ 


LEONIE VERMONT. By the 
Author of “ Mildred Verwon.” 3 vols. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYT- 


TON’S HAROLD. Third Edition. 3 vols. 


FILLAN’S TRADITIONARY 
STORIES of the TWO REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND. 
vol, 


J. FENIMORE COOPER’S SEA 


LIONS. 3 vols. 


MISS HARDY’S OWEN GLEN- 
DOWER. 3 vols. 


MISS BUNBURY’S EVELYN. 
2 vols. 

HERMAN MELVILLE’S MARDI. 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 


3 vols. 
TWELVE. 3 vols. 


SIR HENRY V. HUNTLEY’S 
PEREGRINE SCRAMBLE. 2 vols. 


DUDLEY CRANBOURNE. 3 vols. 
PALGRAVE SIMPSON’S LILY of 


PARIS. 3 vols. 


JAMES MORIER’S MARTIN 
TOUTROND. 1 vol. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





and 
Remarks on the Dangerous Character of Popish Seems pe a 
word or two upon Astrological ks and Directioi 
‘Wolves are wolves, and “ how can they help it ?” they ccnnst help it ; 
but that is no reason why they should be regarded as Lambs. 


London; Effingham Wiley, Sree Bachenges and by order of all 
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